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SPRING AND SUMMER COMING. 
There are notes of joy and gladness ; there are sounds of 


life and cheer. 

There are signs of Summer coming, glad season of the 
year ; 

There ts sunshine in the sky oerhead, while underneath 
the feet 

The springing grass rich incense yields; fragrant, pure 

and sweet. 


There are buds upon the forest trees and blooms in sunny 
bowers, 
Rare fragrance tn the wealth that comes From out the 
opening G flowers ; 
There ts music in the atr, above a roundelay of words, 
In chirp and chatter orchestra and chorus from the birds. 


There ts gladness in the heart of man, a glow upon the cheek; 

There are words of farth and hope and love, which lips are quick 
to speak. 

With grateful heart and cheerful voice, then let hosannas ring 

In praise of Him who giveth us The Coming of the Spring. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE DEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A PLEA FOR GREATER PRIVACY AND PROPRIETY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE ‘“ Last OF EARTH.” 
DIED very suddenly. 
But death did not come to me in the way that 
I had early in life been taught by others, and 
later, had taught myself to believe, that it would. 

There were no pains or distress, no “ groanings, 
that cannot be uttered,” no fears, no doubts, 
no regrets, even, and what was more wonderful 
still, there was no time for any of these things; 
but life, as I had known it, ever since I had 
known anything, from the first faint dawning 
moments of human intelligence, had passed sud- 
denly away. I was no longer mortal and sub- 
ject no more to the restraints, indulgences or doings of 
mortal laws and life. Still my new existence, so new, so 
novel, so fascinating and bewildering to my changed senses, 
was one from which growth, development and progress, 
in all their minute details, were hovering about me in 
separate forms and yet of a combined indescribable presence 
and power, of which I had never before had the faintest 
conception. Of these forms that were with me, on every 
hand, around, above, below and on all sides, and which 
rapidly grew to be a part and parcel of my very self, one 
came near and mingled its being, more closely than any 
other, with my own. It took me by the hand. No! for I had 
no hands. They had been folded and placed across my 
breast as I laid myself down for the last time, in the realm 
of mortality from which I had just been separated. By what 
process of thought or rather divination, I know not, I had 
attained unto the knowledge that the outreached hand was 
that of a dear one who had long since gone on before. But 
it mattered not that I had no hands, or feet in fact, for none 
were needed. They could be made neither useful nor 
ornamental, for such belongings had with me then no place 
or purpose. At the outset of my new being, I imagined a 
voice came to mingle and blend with my own. But I had no 
voice. My existence was a voice in itself and I soon came to 
the knowledge that other eyes and ears than my own were 
being blended with the eyes and ears which I had called mine 
in my days of mortality. The knowledge that I had neither 
of these appendages now, came to me instantly—with the 
rapidity and intensity of a lightning’s flash, and I was quick- 
ly made conscious that what I had before known as eyes and 
ears, were now sightless and closed forever by the hand of 
death, which had just been laid upon my mortal frame, with 
its benumbing touch and fearful horror. 

Though that presence which seemed to come and take my 
hand, was with me, like my own being, it had no form or 
shape or substance, as I had before known forms, shapes and 
earthly substances, yet it was a more perfect organism than I 
had found my own former self to be. But how I made the 
discovery I am unable to determine, for I looked but I could 
not see, and stretched out my hands, as it were, but could feel 
nothing. Then came the conviction doubly revealed, that all 
these elements of mortal sense had passed away from me 
forever. -I was indeed a new creature, and yet not a creature. 
A spirit of omnipresence apparently held me in control, an 
embodiment of cohesion, the full knowledge of which I could 
not then attain unto. A breath, which was at once a zephyr 
and a whirlwind, passed over, under and through me, and in 
the rarefied embrace of this I was wafted onward, conscious 
only that I had passed on from “In the Beginning” of the 
new life upon which I had just entered, to a life foreshadow- 
ed by my surroundings, as being the Life Eternal. 

From the moment this new life began—oh, how slowly it 


took on form and fullness of creation—something apparently 
definable and yet far from being definite in my new relations, 
seemed to be taking possession and control of my not yet 
fully understood condition of being. What seemed to me in 
my chrysalis form to be hands, were apparently held by and 
locked into the hands of those whom I had known when wear- 
ing the mortal garments from which I had just been eman- 
cipated, and these again were seemingly intertwined with the 
hands and forms of others known in an earlier stage of 
mortality, the forms to which they belonged having long since 
passed on to what I had been taught from childhood’s hour to 
regard as the spirit land. 

But these last, while plainly recognizable by my new sense 
of observation, were not the forms of beings or persons that 
I had before known them to be. _ A tender life of only a few 
years, that had faded quickly from before my eyes and whose 
delicate form had been laid down in its narrow bed of earth, 
its resting place moistened with burning teardrops of affection 
and regret, leaving a heart overburdened with bitter dis- 
appointment, had grown and developed in stature to that of 
an angel form, and then I knew instantly that the corruptible 
of earth had put on the incorruptible of another life. 

Then came, without reservation or question, a faint glimmer 
as by inspiration, of a half-formed conception of Eternal Life 
—a breath, a thought, an inspiration—“ like the rushing of a 
mighty wind.” Eternal Life! And this, then, was what had 
swelled my thoughts by day and crowded my dreams by night, 
from childhood’s hour. Eternal Life! How I had longed to 
know what it was and how it was to be made known to me at 
the end of the fullness of time and on the opening of the 
records of eternity; when it should fall to my lot in the pass- 
ing of the great change which comes to all men, to go to my 
appointed place in the then unseen or unknown—save in 
imagination—World of Eternity. 

A procession of beings rose up before me, very like myself, 
with the exception, perhaps, that all who had preceded me 
were in a more advanced state of progression and develop- 
ment, and were nearer than I to what I now understood to be 
the perfection of being. This procession seemed to be 
constantly moving forward in a body, with some great and 
significant purpose in view. The very atmosphere was 
weighted heavily with a consciousness of deep solemnity, and 
impressive majesty, grandeur and awe, that was almost over- 
powering. For a moment the spirit companionship that had 
accompanied me thus far essayed to leave me, but I was soon 
reassured by intuitive consciousness impressing itself upon 
me, of a new presence which went with me as I moved for- 
ward, as an angel of goodness to guide and accompany me. 
It had no features, no visible form, and yet I knew it to bea 
living presence and a blessed ministrant. Light, sound and 
sense, all were as one and as I recognized that fact, the pres- 
ence became more clearly developed. It was given to me to 
know that I had become joined unto the earthly parent who 
had passed from earth while I was of such tender years that I 
had of the occurrence no earthly memories. It was now re- 
vealed to me, by intuition, for speech there were none, hear- 
ing was lost to me, sight I knew not, nor did the presence 
that was with me speak as I had understood speech, but the 
knowledge that I had so earnestly waited for, was at last 
developed and revealed to my longing soul. Then what had 

before seemed to be a procession, resolved itself into an army 
that could not be numbered, could not be comprehended, 
could not be known of in its entirety, for its unlimited num- 
bers and vastness. 

Then again came new and strange revelations—upheavals, 
quakings and pulsations, that intensified the influence and 
power of all the sources of being that I was becoming to 

know of, and I could not resist the impression that the secrets 
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of the “ Unseen World” were about to be unfolded. Now I 
knew for the first time, what it was in reality, “‘to see through 
aglass darkly.” Lights were about me, but I could not locate 
them; sounds were in the air, but I could not catch their full 
tone or measure, or their volume respectively, and silence, 
utter silence, reigned oppressively on every hand. Oh, what 
an intensity of the terrible in expectancy was there! What 
did this portend? What new revelations were to be made? 
But the suspense was of short duration, for a scroll so large 
that it might not be measured, so beautiful and dazzling that 
it could not be clearly looked at, much less described, rolled 
away from before the scene of vision, and revealed what I 
had spent years in dwelling upon—* The World to Come.” 

The river of death rolled along from where the scroll had 
been lifted and eternity, in all its vastness, lay just across the 
swelling flood that passed between. Mortal eyes recently 
closed upon the scenes of earthly life could not clearly see 
either the river or the great beyond, nor could their extent or 
vastness be revealed, save only to such as had made advance- 
ment in the ways of the new life. 

This, then, was eternity, an eternity upon which I was 
about to enter. Ah, what was now before me? I sought out 
the heaven and he# of my earthly tutelage, but I found them 
not. There were no golden streets, nor chariots of fire, no 
ascending and descending angels. There was no hellfire and 
brimstone, no smoke ascending upward from devouring 
flames, “ forever and forever.” 

This was revelation the first, made to me in my new state 
of existence ; and now a local presence that had attached itself 
to my side became better defined and plainer of observation, 
by my senses assuming more clearly the position of guide and 
instructor in my new relations of being. The eternity as 
revealed to me by the rolling away of the immense curtain, 
was too great in immensity for my as yet feeble powers of 
observation and conception to grasp and understand, and 
while pondering or rather while endeavoring to compass it 
all, my guiding presence drew me backward to where I had 
laid off my robes of mortal life, for a final leave-taking, be- 
fore passing on to newer and greater revelations than had as 
yet been made known to my new found form of being. 

Something like unto the spirit of what I had known as 
sentiment—a mixture of the fundamental elements of joy, 
grief, pleasure, pain, sorrow and gladness—began to come 
near and to control me. My guide-presence was now gone, 
and I was again alone, as much so, at least, as I could be 
alone without a separate and individual identity. I was then 
only one stage in advance of what I had been in the closing 
period of my mortal life, and the veil which would eventually 
hide my presence from the scenes of mortality, had not yet 
been so closely drawn that I could not peer through, and look 
upon the ways of life from which I had so recently become 
separated. 

Tender recollections, and sincere affection, in a measure 
brought back to my new found memories, many of the sun 
rays and shadows of my former life. I was again by the side 
of my human form, but without the power of being one with 
it. In truth the form I had but just cast off was before me, 
clad in the habiliments common to a preparation for sepulture. 
I was standing by my own mortal remains. I was looking at 
myself! The confusion that had arisen in consequence of my 
sudden taking off, on the occasion of the separation of the 
spiritual from the mortal life, had, in a measure, at least, 
subsided and the preliminary preparations for the laying away 
of the inanimate form, that remained on earth in the guise of 
a dual existence, had been made. There were the customary 
hushed tones of voices, countenances betokening restrained 

outbursts of grief, the bowed heads of those who had been 
nearest and dearest, making effort to maintain due decorum 


and dignity in this trying emergency of my sudden and 
entirely unexpected demise. ° 

The undertaker had completed his detailed duties and 
clothed for the last time the “ body of this death.” Friends 
and acquaintances who where near at hand, had passed in, 
turned down the snow white covering where gathering death- 
damp still had a place, looked at the closed eyes, the color- 
less cheeks and clammy lips. A tear fell from the eye of one 
while a shower of tears rained from the face of another, follow- 
ed by a stony gaze from still another, accompanied by sighs 
or moans—all indications of the sadness and solemnity of the 
chamber of death. 

Oh, how I longed, as when in the flesh, in my ethereal exist- 
ence, to speak words of comfort ; to tell all I had so recenthy 
come to know; to administer balm to stricken hearts, by 
explaining that the silent semblance of humanity was a sem- 
blance only—that “I could not go to them, but” that “they 
could come to me,” in the fullness of time when they 
should in turn change “ the life that now is for the life that is 
to come.” But the power to do this was not mine to possess. 

I could only, with my new found senses, know of and observe 
the doings of the world from which I had become ostensibly 
separated, without those of that world having a definite know- 
ledge of the manner of my new being. “There was a great 
gulf betwixt us,” and that gulf might not be bridged. To me 
there was no day nor night; no rising or setting sun; no light, 
no darkness; no distances, no divisions, no measures of time. 
Indeed I could not explain the nature of my existence to my- 
self, even, and still I had knowledge of passing events, with- 
out knowing whence that knowledge came. I had sight 
without eyes, hearing without ears, feeling without touch, and 
all without being able to make clear the details of my 
mysterious surroundings. I had advanced beyond the bounds 
of earthly systems, but the problem of my new life had not 
been solved—not yet. 

The details and formalities of preparation for the putting 
away from mortal sight of the body known now to me as the 
“dust of earth,” were gone through with. The delicious 
fragrance of “ sweet smelling savors,” from carefully selected 
flowers of the field prevailed. The parting knell was tolled 
from a neighboring church steeple, while the arrangements 
for sepulture were being completed. Then the customary 
hours of silence intervened between the day of death and the 
day of burial. 

The doors of the church porch, through which I had walk- 
ed so often, were thrown open and a throng of friends, 
acquaintances, neighbors and morbid curiosity hunters enter- 
ed. From the organ loft came carefully measured tones of 
solemnity and cadences of sadness. The “ Man of God,” in 
churchly robes, spoke of “the Resurrection and the Life,” 
and the choir sang as a finale of the formal exercises : 

“Then let my way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 
All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 
Angels to beckon me, 
Nearer my God to thee, 
Nearer to thee.” 
A moment's silence intervened. There was a spirit of 
solemnity and awe pervading the atmosphere. A com- 
mingling of spheres was almost perceptible even to the finite 
eyes of the assemblage. To me a ladder was seemingly being 
let down from heaven, upon which angels might descend to 
lead my disembodied spirit from earth to another realm—‘‘a 
glory shone around.” But these visions of new life and new 
light were at once dispelled, giving way to the entrance of a 
troop of gathering spirits from the regions of barbaric dark- 
ness and impenetrable gloom. “The chief of ceremonies,” 
without laying “the shoes from off his feet,” stepped boldly 
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into the sacred recesses of the Inner Temple and announced 
in tones of business melancholy, that “ All who desire to look 
at the remains will now have an opportunity to do so. You 
will please pass down the right aisle and out on the other 
side.” At this announcement the ladder of spirit-formation, 
which had come nearly within reach, was suddenly drawn 
up from sight, as from a threatened contamination with the 
approaching spirits who had birth, being and play in bar- 
baric ages. 

Oh, the agony of the passing moments. Oh, the burden of 
this death. The semblance of my frail humanity, marred and 
disfigured by the ruthless hands of the King of Terrors, was 
to be made a ghastly show, to be gazed at, not alone by those 
to whom the “last look” is precious, but by the careless and 
curious eyes of morbid curiosity. The ghouls were around 
and marching heartlessly up and down the aisles of the sacred 
edifice to look at a motionless lump of physical dissolution 
and decay. O God, must this be! 

How my new found being revolted at all this. And yet it 
might not be prevented. Custom must be conciliated. The 
measured tread of footsteps commenced. The procession 
filed by and gazed at my defenseless former self, without let 
or hindrance. Now one, with a countenance of genuine sor- 
row, then one with a stolid gaze of curiosity only, and another, 
with a careless glance that spoke only of a purpose “ to do as 
other folks do.” Then came one in affliction, to whom it had 
been my privilege, now and then, to give a cup of cold 
water, that had refreshed and comforted a weary and troubled 
soul. The bowed head and saddened countenance evidenced 
that a sincere mourner was passing by. There was no voice, 
however, which they of the world might hear; no speech, no 
utterance; only a heavily drawn sigh of sorrow and regret, 
while the realms of my new existence were alive and resonant 
with softly chanted strains, echoing near and far, in harmony 
of chord and fullness of chorus, these words, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
itunto me.” The air, or what I should have designated as 
air, in my released existence, was filled with spirit-forms, 
ranged behind a battlement of separation in an extended 
amphitheater, swinging in a sea of unlimited space. Then 
again was the sacredness of the time and place boldly and 
ruthlessly invaded. As the swells of the sea cast up mire and 
dirt, so the procession brought one, in turn, whose greed and 
selfishness had again and again given a wounded spirit to the 
body over which gold-rimmed spectacles now gazed in 
apparent sorrow. A long gaze followed, until one poor tear 
gathered force and fell, breaking, as it touched the floor, into 
a thousand fragments, each of which went scurrying here and 
there and taking the form of miniature crocodiles stranded 
after a returning tide. This unseemly intrusion broke the 
solemnity of the scene. A sought for privacy of life had 
been outraged and the comforts and comeliness of the privacy 
of death were not respected. 

After a painful repetition of these morbidly emotional 
scenes, the body-gazing ceased. The “rites and ceremonies” 
of barbaric days had once more been performed and another 
exhibition had been made of an earthly tenement from which 
all form of life had gone out. By the introduction of what 
might best be put down as military decorum, a procession was 
formed, which took in its wake not only those who mourned, 
but those who found pleasure and had their pastime in the 
gratification of these morbid elements of humanity. The 
power to read the thoughts of the motley gathering had been 
given me at the outset of my new existence, and the words 
that passed from lip to lip, though spoken in hushed and 
guarded tones, came plainly to my new life consciousness. 
There was flippancy of remark as to the amount of “property” 


as to who would be the beneficiaries. ‘“ Would the family be 
broken up?” “ Has the will been read?” with more gossip 
of a kindred nature, forgetful of the simple yet sad fact that 
the occasion was one of the “last of earth,” to which all man- 
kind are hastening ; now, to one who had paid the debt of na- 
ture as all must pay it, in the fulfillment of time—the mortal 
to be mingled with “ Ashes to ashes, earth to earth, dust to 
dust, looking for the general resurrection in the last day and 
the life of the world to come.” 

This was one of the many closing scenes of mortal life, and 
once the ceremony over, a hurrying, thoughtless crowd 
pressed in every direction. The “pomp and glory” of the 
public funeral exercises of a private life had played its part. 
Those who would, but for the speech of people, prefer to have 
been alone with their dead, were denied the privilege, by 
clinging to a custom of uncivilized tendencies, which rules 
and reigns unbroken and penetrates all too far into the con- 
fines of enlightened every-day doing. 

In an agony of grief and despair, I sought to speak out 
against the continuance of these things, as I had spoken in 
the flesh. In the terror of the moment, while impulsively 
endeavoring to cast off the form of spirit life, so as to recover 
the elements of voice that had been lost in mystery, that I 
might give pronounced expression to the passionate words of 
Holy Writ, “ Oh, the bonds of this death!” in tones that might 
reach to the ends of the earth, I essayed once more to 
stretch forth my hands imploringly. A crash of broken glass 
followed and the remnants of a heavily framed picture of 
terrible import—an imaginative representation of the terrors 
and torments which mortal man suffers from neuralgic affec- 
tions, under which I had fallen asleep while waiting my 
“turn” in a dentist’s outer chamber, was lying in fragments 
at my feet. 

Was itadream? A vision? A hallucination? . Either, as 
the reader pleases, but this simple truth still remains in either 
case. Where privacy of life is sought, or privacy at death 
desired, if the former is to be respected, should the latter be 
violated and should not the morbid elements which cling so 
tenaciously to everything connected with the Last of Earth 
be eliminated, cast out and destroyed from the face of the 
earth—“ now henceforth and forever more ?” 
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MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 


My Mother’s Bible, book of promise, lying near at hand, 

With reverent touch I trace its range of truth and life so grand; 
Of ancient print and binding, of contents ever new, 

Its words of comfort treasured, as each one comes to view. 


Book of Books, God’s word recording, old-time phrases written plain, 
Read to me in days of childhood and re-read once and again, 

Worn by time and stained by tear-drops, soiled in many places where 
Precious promises, though hidden, are made plain by earnest prayer. 


Words of scripture lore and lesson and of old-time tale and song, 
Full of simple teachings pointing to the right and from the wrong, 
Words of guidance, leading safely to a new and living way, 

From a night of earthly living to an everlasting day. 


Marred by use and daily reading, as I turn each sacred leaf, 

Marks are found that tell the story of a mother’s joy and grief; 

Of a mother’s love and longings for her dear ones far and near, 
Watching, praying; hoping, trusting, full of love, and faith, and cheer. 


On through Testament and Testament, I scan each open page, 
Marked passages and verses here my lone hours close engage ; 
I live again in memory the days of auld-lang-syne, 

And these memories so golden and tender, yet are mine. 


Books there are that lie beside it, volumes rich in modern dress, 
Books of beauty, books of value, but I value none the less, 
This old book, nay more I prize it, an affectionate behest, 


left; how it would likely to be divided between the heirs, and 


For in it I hold communion with a Mother now at rest. 
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SOMETHING GOOD FOR TEA. 


“ MOMATERS,”’—FRUIT SHORTCAKE AND FRUIT JELLIES. 


p= EW things are not always the freshest nor 
the most novel, and everybody knows 
they are not by any means invariably 
the best. It is a good plan to heed the 
Scriptural counsel to “prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good,” but 
the latter part of the injunction is too 
often forgotten, and things that have 
been ‘proven and found good are too 
frequently permitted to lapse into desue- 
tude in the feverish hunger for later sen- 
sations. I have in mind an old-fashioned 
tea dish which I have seen on no table besides my own for many 
ayear. Perhaps it is not quite correct to call it “ old-fashion- 
ed,” for even in that remote period when I first made its ac- 
quaintance, I do not recall that it was in any sense a fashiona- 
ble dish, though I am sure it was very much more widely 
known in that generation than in this. I do not know its 
proper name. In my father’s house it was indiscriminately 
called “fried apple pie” and “fried apple pancakes.” The 
latter seemed the more appropriate title, though both were 
homely enough. At a somewhat later time, my mother was 
surprised one day at the discovery, in an agricultural month- 
ly, of a recipe for our favorite family tea dish, heralded as a 
new thing and dignified with the decidedly unique title of 
“Momaters!” This etymological mystery attracted us at 
once, and the new name was immediately installed in place 
of the time-honored compounds. To this day “ Momaters”’ 
hold the place of honor on our table many times a year, and 
in the hope of introducing them—or it—to a wider apprecia- 
tion, these lines are written. 

The dish is easily prepared and offers on frequent occasions 
a welcome solution of an often perplexing problem, “ what to 
get fortea.” Its distinguishing ingredient is an apple-sauce 
prepared by stewing either dried or green apples—the former 
are much better to my taste—with lemon if desired, sweeten- 
ing and seasoning with plenty of nutmeg and some cinnamon. 
Then make a dough with baking-powder, the same as for bis- 
cuit, or with soda and cream of tartar or sour milk, if that is 
your habit. Make it stiffer than for biscuit, however, and do 
not put in so much shortening. Put into a frying-pan or 
“spider ” enough lard to cover the bottom and a little more. 
Roll the dough into very thin round sheets, a trifle smaller 
than the bottom of the frying-pan, put the cakes into the lard 
and fry them, turning over and cooking both sides. When 
done, lay the cake on a plate and spread apple-sauce over it, 
as thick as you think best. Make another cake and lay it on 
the layer of apple-sance, and so build up the stack as high as 
you please. Three cakes is a convenient size, though two 
will do. Serve it hot. We often made Momaters the princi- 
pal and sometimes the only dish at tea, and though our family 
was not large, very little was ever left for cold lunches—for 
which Momaters serve an excellent purpose. Those who 
know this fine old dish will agree to all that is said in its 
praise, and those who try it for the first time will make haste 
to indorse it. 

Speaking of tea dishes, fruit shortcakes are by no means so 
warmly appreciated as they deserve. There are many people 
even yet who have never tried them except in strawberry 
time, and some (it isa fact, strange as it may seem) who have 
not so much as heard or thought of any fruit shortcake but 
strawberry shortcake! Yet they may be made of almost any 
kind of soft fruit or berries, and an orange shortcake is almost 
as delicious as the strawberry itself. A mistake is made, I 
think, in making the shortcake too rich. It is not only more 


wholesome, but may be eaten more freely and frequently with- 
out cloying the appetite, and with a better relish, if made 
quite plain—severely so, according to some rich standards. 
Make the shortcake light and of generous thickness, and use 
plenty of fruit. It will split more smoothly if a hot knife is 
used. Another great improvement on the common practice : 
After the fruit has been spread on the under crust, lay on the 
upper crust with its upper side down, next the fruit, so that 
the last layer of fruit may be spread on the fresh-cut, inner 
surface of the upper crust. Try this once, and you will always 
practise it. And do not be too sparing of butter if you want 
the best results. There is no handier tea dish than a good 
shortcake, and some suitable fruit is always in season. 

Fruit jellies are convenient and attractive tea dishes, and 
afford infinite scope for varied and original combinations. 
In the article on “ Bananas” in Goop HousEKEEPING No. 
1o1, the main features of their construction are described. 
Any housekeeper given to original experiment can achieve 
very pleasing and surprising results with variations on this 
theme, using different combinations of fruit and different 
methods of preparing it and of putting the ingredients to- 
gether. Indeed, when it comes to that, there is room for all 
the originality one can command in contriving appetizing, 
attractive and wholesome bills of fare for the family tea. But 
don’t fail to try “‘ Momaters.” 


Original in Goop 
ONE BRIGHT SPOT. 


Wandering through life’s wilderness, 
I grope my troubled way, 

Hope pointing on to plainer paths, 
As day succeeds to day; 

My guiding star ofttimes obscured, 
So that I see it not, 

But all along the toilsome way, 
I still have One Bright Spot. 


A worldly, weary pilgrim, 
Ofttimes with measured tread, 

Ofttimes with little sunshine, 
To fall upon my head, 

Ofttimes with loaded crosses 
That may not be laid down, 

But I know there yet remaineth, 
If true, a victor’s crown. 


To win that crown and wear it, 
All worthily and well, 

Will bring full compensation 
For woes that once befell ; 

When the “‘ wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary ’”’ no more roam, 

That One Bright Spot I still shall have, 
And that Bright Spot—My Home. 


My Home, 0 joy indeed, to know 
That when life’s race is run, 

When breaks the resurrection morn, 
And a new life is begun, 

That through gleams of golden glory, 
Reaching up to heaven’s dome, 

That One Bright Spot will mirrored be 
In an eternal home. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL 

To know that the mission of a crank is to turn things over. 

To be kind to yourself that the world may follow in your foot- 
steps. 

To think of the right thing at the right time, to do the right 
thing at the right time, to de right always. 

To gather from the experiences of those who have gone before 
knowledge for present service and for the benefit of those who may 
come after. 


x 
we 
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ETIQUETTE. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE JUSTICE OF ITS REQUIREMENTS. 


OME good people feel and ex- 

press great contempt for the 
little requirements of behavior 
that have grown up under what 
are known as the forms of good 
society and pertain variously 
to etiquette, good manners and 
good breeding, and denounce 
them as silly and foolish and 
even childish. They especially 
deride some of the demands 
of table etiquette. What difference does it make, they ask, 
whether a man eats with his knife or with his fork or whether 
he uses a napkin this way or that? and soon. Some of them 
insist on habits which are greater violations of etiquette and 
taste than these, such as smacking the lips, making various 
forbidden uses of their fingers in eating, and the like. 

It would be well for such good people (they are scattered 
in all the “walks” of life) to consider whether there is not 
something more than an arbitrary basis for these little limit- 
ing, constraining and prescribing rules of conduct. Most 
critics of social regulations seem to assume that there is 
not; that all these dicta are the outcome of mere notions and 
fancies, an artificial code calculated to define unnatural 
and arbitrary boundaries for a special “fashionable” class; 
and that they are therefore unworthy an honest, earnest man’s 
or woman’s attention and may even be openly violated with- 
out discredit. There is a partial justification of this attitude 
in the fact that the refinement of detail in the requirements of 
fashionable etiquette has been carried to excess and many 
things that are actually silly and fanciful have been in- 
corporated into the rules of behavior, things which embarrass 
rather than assist the effort to be as pleasing and inoffensive 
as possible to others, which should be the aim of all etiquette, 
and complicate rather than simplify the code of manners 
which should be as simple as is consistent with its object. 
Nevertheless, it is better to respect and observe the code as 
it is, rather than repudiate it altogether because of these ex- 
ceptional extremes. 

Man isa social being, both from choice and of necessity. 
He is compelled in the economy of his living to go in herds, 
in groups and in families. Other beings similarly situated go 
on from generation to generation with no such regulations of 
conduct, following out all the impulses of their nature without 
restraint. But man has intelligence and sensibilities that 
may be refined and cultured. As he becomes refined and 
cultured his finer sensibilities take cognizance of things former- 
ly unnoticed. Things affect him pleasurably or offensively 
that do not affect other animals in any way. It becomes then 
a law of his living that his coarser nature must be regulated 
in accordance with the demands of his cultured intelligence 
and refined sensibilities. We know that it is so regulated to 
a greater or less extent by even the coarsest and most regard- 
less of conventional forms and ceremonies. But the associa- 
tion of other individuals in families and in society brings a 
new force,to bear to accentuate this law. Men must not only 
regulate their animal propensities in accord with their own 
sensibilities, but they must have regard to the sensibilities of 
others equally refined. Generally speaking, the animal 
propensities are offensive to the sensibilities and their indul- 
gence especially so to others. Eating, for instance, is the 
indulgence of an animal appetite. It has been held to be the 
lowest of all the animal appetites and the most difficult to in- 
dulge without offense to others. Certainly the spectacle of a 
crowd of human beings feeding greedily without regard to 


observation or any law of refinement is, if possible, even more 
repulsive to a refined human sense than the same act of so 
many other beings. Tosome people, indeed, the sight of other 
persons eating under any circumstances is so disagreeable 
that they carefully avoid looking at them. 

We begin to see then that the restrictions under which we 
place ourselves and the habits into which we endeavor to 
train ourselves in this one matter of eating are founded ina 
proper regard for the feelings of others. In arranging their 
methods of living and social intercourse men are striving to 
so repress and regulate their baser lives as to make them of 
as little prominence as possible and offend in the least degree 
the finer sensibilities. It is desirable to make the service 
and eating of meals not a mere feeding to which we shall go 
with dread and from which we shall come with disgust, and if 
possible not only inoffensive but a positive source of refined 
pleasure. Hence have grown up these little laws and customs 
which have excited the contempt of our thoughtless friends. 
If it offends my neighbor to see me shovel my food into my 
mouth with my knife, I will learn to use my fork, even if I do 
not at first feel that there is sufficient ground for his feeling. 
He will doubtless reciprocate by refraining from dipping his 
fingers into certain articles of food which it distresses me to 
see eaten that way. And so we shallestablish a little code of 
forbearance, desiring to give the least possible offense to 
each other, and this will grow, as others come into our circle, 
into an elaborate code of etiquette. It will be founded in re- 
gard for others. St. Paul expressed the kernel of it when he 
said: “* Wherefore if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth.” Itis much easier and 
better for us to subscribe to and observe these little things, 
even when they appear to us unnecessary and even silly, 
than to go on in a course that we cannot help seeing is 
offensive to our friends and gives them pain without giving 
us any corresponding satisfaction, and finally makes us dis- 
liked or pitied. 

The etiquette of other lines might be traced to a similar 
source. It may be, as observed above, that many things have 
been arbitrarily introduced and have gone into force in the 
name of fashion with no sufficient warrant in true etiquette ; but 
it may be insisted again, that it is better to observe even the 
unnecessary requirements of the accepted law of etiquette 
than to repudiate those that are founded in the higher law of 
regard for our neighbor. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A LAY OF EGGS. 

A worldly wise egg-bearer laid a nest chock full of eggs, 
Then rising from her eggery, stood erect upon her pegs, 
Eggs-ultantly eggs-claiming as to what she’d been about, 
While chanticleer in echo said ‘‘an eggs-cellent lay out.” 
“ A good eggs-ample,” biddy said “for others’’’ imitation, 
“ Eggs-actly ” chorused all the brood, in one grand cackle-ation. 
Then chanticleer broke in again, with shrill ‘‘ Eggs-cel-si-or,”’ 
In cock-a-doodle lingo, heard anear and known afar. 
And then again, with flapping wings and air of eggs-altation, 
He eggs-ceeded all authority in a sweeping eggs-clamation, 


Which these eggs-centric lines, in rhyme, but feebly may eggs-press, 
Said that his egg eggs-chequer was full to an eggs-cess. 

Eggs-citedly eggs-plaining his eggs-traordinary eggs-hibition, 
Eggs-plicitly, eggs-ulting and assuring ¢ggs-pedition, 

In eggs-tracting from this one eggs-ert an eggs-citing chicken match, 
For biddy, in eggs-pectancy, would eggs-plicate and hatch. 


Then they went to “ counting chickens,” thus, one, and two, and three, 
One egg, one chick, two eggs, two chicks, as many as may be. 


But Farmer Brown in eggs-tacy came across this eggs-tra nest, 
And eggs-tradited all the eggs,—the reader knows the rest. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
KEEPING THE MOUTH SHOUT, 
AND THE Doors OF THE LIPS WELL CLOSED. 
* He openeth not his mouth in the gate.—Solomon. 


HIS paper does not purpose to deal 
with the subject of “keeping the 
mouth shut,” at all in a figurative 
sense, but proposes giving reasons 
why the hand should be laid upon 
the mouth physically and persistently. 
We have the best authority for main- 
taining that it is in the interest of 
good health and long life that the 
mouth should be kept shut more con- 
stantly and thoroughly than it is. A 
mention of the subject under discus- 
sion, quite naturally suggests that the 
object had in view is the consideration 
of the point made by Saint Paul, when 
he said, “ Let him refrain his tongue 
from evil and his lips that they speak no guile.” While this 
branch of the subject is not to be too lightly passed by, in con- 
nection with any discussion pertaining to “‘ Keeping the Mouth 
Shut,”—not having either time or space here to do justice to all 
the points that arise,—it would not be well to undertake now 
more than to consider, in a physical sense, only, from the light 
we have in modern times, these brief words of the Patriarch 
Job, “Thine own mouth condemneth thee,” and try to find 
out by the teachings of the present day, how the welfare of 
mankind may best be benefited by Keeping the Mouth Shut. 

How many of the readers of these lines know or have any 
idea of how much and how persistently each and every one 
of them keep their mouths open, inhaling directly into the 
lungs the foul and fetid air of the atmosphere that surrounds 
them? How many know or think of the seeds of discomfort 
and disease that are thus drawn into and lodged in the system, 
there to rankle and fester and produce health-irritants and 
life-destroyers ? 

How few know that the common practice of sleeping with 
the mouth open—to say nothing of the habit at other times— 
is one of the most pernicious and deleterious practices to 
which the human race has become addicted? This subject 
has been brought sharply home to the writer in connection 
with a study of the causes and the treatment of the wide and 
rapidly-growing distemper popularly known as catarrh. So 
prevalent has this become, especially in northern latitudes, 
that itis rare, indeed, that one can be found who does not 
suffer more or less from some catarrhal affection. Many un- 
doubtedly do not know of the catarrhal nature of their ail- 
ments, but a brief investigation will, in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, reveal the solemn fact that what has been 
called this thing and that, and been treated as that and the 
other, is simply catarrh of some degree or kind. Complaints 
are made of deranged stomachs, disordered livers, enfeebled 
lungs, headaches, listlessness, dyspepsia, insomnia, general de- 
bility, and on to the end of the chapter of human ailments. 

The seductive, yet vile poisonous secretions emanating from 
catarrh in the head or throat, readily find their way, by means 
of physical force and exhalation, into all parts of the system, 
and when the poison is once introduced, it is not easy to dis- 
lodge it, or to fortify against its evil tendencies and conse- 
quences, 

So general are catarrhal troubles becoming apparent that 
“remedies” without number have long been in the field. 
When one of these is found that will cure the disease and 
eradicate it from the system, a boon to humanity, as yet not 
discovered, will have indeed been found, and a fortune se- 
cured to its inventor. But would it not be well if some of the 


genius and skill that is being devoted to cures should be 
turned to an investigation of causes? “Cure” is a good sub- 
ject for study, but “causes and cure” are better, even should 
success with the first result in doing away with any need for 
“cure.” 


But this rapidly-growing physical ailment is assuming such 
mammoth proportions, that it is not wise to stop for the split- 
ting of hairs, or for creating disagreements or antagonisms 
between victims of one or disciples of the other. 

Accident has placed in the hands of the writer a remark- 
able book, so remarkable, indeed, that it will here be drawn 
upon in evidence of dangers of Keeping the Mouth Open, 
and the beneficial effects of Keeping it Shut It is entitled 
“The Breath of Life, or Mal-respiration and its Effects upon 
the Enjoyments of Life and Man, by George Catlin,” a noted 
tourist and artist and the author of a standard work on the 
North American Indians. Its first imprint is that of “ New 
York, John Wiley, 1861, and a later edition has that of 
“John Wiley & Sons, 1872.” The work is not without the 
imperfection of repetition, and a hasty reading would lead 
many to speak of the author as being a “crank,” but it would 
be well to remember, in this connection, that if it were not 
for cranks the world would not go forward as fast as it does, 
and that a well-made anda well-operated crank may justly 
claim some of the honors that are so generally and generously 
accorded to the Archimedean lever, in its world-turning-over 
efforts. 

But let us hear what Mr. Catlin has to say: 


“The mouth of man, as well as that of the brutes, was made for 
the reception and mastication of food for the stomach, and other 
purposes; but the nostrils, with their delicate and fibrous linings 
for purifying and warming the air in its passage, have been mys- 
teriously constructed, and designed to stand guard over the lungs 
—to measure the air and equalize its draughts during the hours of 
repose. 

“The atmosphere is nowhere pure enough for man’s breathing, 
until it has passed this mysterious refining process; and therefore 
the imprudence and danger of admitting it in an unnatural way, in 
double quantities, upon the lungs, and charged with the surround- 
ing epidemic or contagious infections of the moment. 

“The impurities of the air which are arrested by the intricate 
organizations and mucus of the nose are thrown out again from its 
interior barriers, by the returning breath; and the tingling excite- 
ments of the few which pass them, cause the muscular involitions 
of sneezing, by which they are violently and successfully resisted. 

“ The air which enters the lungs is as different from that which 
enters the nostrils, as distilled water is different from the water in 
an ordinary cistern or frog-pond. The arresting and purifying 
process of the nose upon the atmosphere, with its poisonous in- 
gredients passing through it, though less perceptible, is not less 
distinct, nor less important than that of the mouth, which stops 
cherry-stones and fish-bones from entering the stomach.” 

* * * * 

“There are many mineral and vegetable poisons which can be 
inhaled by the nose without harm, but if taken through the mouth 
destroy life. And so with poisonous reptiles and poisoncus ani- 
mals. The man who kills the rattlesnake, or the copperhead, and 
stands alone over it, keeps his mouth shut, and receives no harm; 
but if he has companions with him, with whom he is conversing 
over the carcasses of these reptiles, he inhales the poisonous 
effluvia through the mouth and becomes deathly sick, and in some 
instances death ensues. 

“ Infinitesimal insects also, not visible to the naked eye, are in- 
habiting every drop of water we drink and every breath of air we 
breathe; and minute particles of vegetable substances, as well as 
of poisonous minerals, and even glass silex, which float impercep- 
tibly in the air, are discovered, coating the respiratory organs of 
man; and the class of birds which catch their food in the air with 
open mouths as they fly, receive these things in quantities, even in 
the hollow of their bones, where they are carried and lodged by the 
currents of air, and detected by microscopic investigation. 
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“ Against the approach of these things to the lungs and to the 
eye, nature has prepared the guard by the mucus and organic ar- 
rangements, calculated to arrest their progress. Were it not for 
the liquid in the eye, arresting, neutralizing, and carrying out the 
particles of dust communicated through the atmosphere, man would 
soon become blind; and but for the mucus in his nostrils, absorb- 
ing and carrying off the poisonous particles and effluvia for the 
protection of the lungs and the brain, mental derangement, con- 
sumption of the lungs, and death would ensue. 

“ How easy, and how reasonable it is to suppose then, that the 
inhalation of such things to the lungs through the expanded mouth 
and throat may be a cause of consumption and other fatal diseases 
attaching to the respiratory organs; and how fair a supposition 
also, that the deaths from the dreadful epidemics, such as cholera, 
yellow fever, and other pestilences, are caused by the inhalation of 
animalcules in the infected districts ; and that the victims to those 
diseases are those portions of society who inhale the greatest quan- 
tities of those poisonous insects to the lungs and to the stomach. 

“In man’s waking hours, when his limbs, and muscles, and his 
mind, are all in action, there may be but little harm in inhaling 
through the mouth, if he be in a healthy atmosphere; and at mo- 
ments of violent action and excitement, it may be necessary. But 
when he lies down at night to rest from the fatigues of the day, and 
yield his system and all his energies to the repose of sleep, and 
his volition and his powers of resistance are giving way to its 
quieting influence, if he gradually opens his mouth to its widest 
strain, he lets the enemy in that chills his lungs—that racks his 
brain—that paralyzes his stomach—that gives him the nightmare— 
brings him imps and fairies that dance before him during the 
night; and during the following day, headache—toothache—rheu- 
matism—dyspepsia, and the gout. 

“That man knows not the pleasure of sleep; he rises in the morn- 
ing more fatigued than when he retired to rest—takes pills and 
remedies through the day, and renews his disease every night. A 
guilty conscience is even a better guarantee for peaceful rest than 
such a treatment of the lungs during the hours of sleep. Destruct- 
ive irritation of the nervous system and inflammation of the lungs, 
with their consequences, are the immediate results of this unnat- 
ural habit, and its continued and more remote effects, consumption 
of the lungs and death. 

“ Besides this frequent and most fatal of all diseases, bronchitis, 
quinsy, croup, asthma, and other diseases of the respiratory organs; 
as well as dyspepsia, gout of the stomach, rickets, diarrhoea, dis- 
ease of the liver, the heart, the spine, and the whole of the nervous 
system, from the brain to the toes, may chiefly be attributed to 
this deadly and unnatural habit; and any physician can easily ex- 
plain the manner in which these various parts of the system are 
thus affected by the derangement of the natural functions of the 
machine that give them life and motion. 

“ All persons going to sleep should think, not of their business, 
not of their riches or poverty, their pains or their pleasures, but, 
of what are of infinitely greater importance to them, their lungs; 
their best friends, that have kept them alive through the day, and 
from whose quiet and peaceful repose they are to look for happi- 
ness and strength during the toils of the following day. They 
should first recollect that their natural food is fresh air; and next, 
that the channels prepared for the supply of that food are the nos- 
trils, which are supplied with the means of purifying the food for 
the lungs, as the mouth is constructed to select and masticate the 
food for the stomach. The lungs should be put to rest as a fond 
mother lulls her infant to sleep; they should be supplied with vital 
air, and protected in the natural use of it; and for such care, each 
successive day would repay in increased pleasures and enjoyments. 

“The lungs and the stomach are too near neighbors rot to be 
mutually affected by abuses offered to the one or the other; they 
both have their natural food, and the natural and appropriate 
means prepared by which it is to be received. Air is the especial 
food of the lungs, and not of the stomach. He who sleeps with 
his mouth open draws cold air and its impurities into the stomach 
as well as into the lungs, and various diseases of the stomach, with 
indigestion and dyspepsia, are the consequences. Bread may al- 
most as well be taken into the lungs, as cold air and wind into the 
stomach. 

“A very great proportion of human diseases are attributed to 


the stomach, and are there met and treated; yet I believe they 
have a higher origin, the lungs; upon the healthy and regular ac- 
tion of which the digestive, as well as the respiratory and nervous 
systems depend; the moving, active principle of life, and /ife itself, 
are there, and whatever deranges the natural action at that foun- 
tain affects every function of the body. 

“The stomach performs its indispensable, but. secondary part, 
whilst the moving motive power is in healthy action, and no longer. 
Man can exist several days without food, and but about as many 
minutes, without the action of his .lungs. Men habitually say 
‘they don’t sleep well, because someihing is wrong in their stom- 
achs,’ when the truth may be, that their stomachs are wrong be- 
cause something is wrong in their sleep.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Amongst the native races they seem to have a knowledge of 
these facts, and the poor Indian woman who watches her infant 
and presses its lips together as it sleeps in its cradle, attracts the 
ridicule, perhaps, or pity, of the passer-by, but secures the habit in 
her progeny which enables them to command the admiration and 
envy of the world.” 

* * * * * 

“ All savage infants amongst the various native tribes of America 
are reared in cribs (or cradles) with the back lashed to a straight 
board, and by the aid of a circular, concave cushion placed under 
the head, the head is bowed a little forward when they sleep, which 
prevents the mouth from falling open, thus establishing the early 
habit of breathing through the nostrils. The results of this habit 
are, that Indian adults invariably walk erect and straight, have 
healthy spines, and sleep upon their backs, with their robes 
wrapped around them, with the head supported by some rest, which 
inclines it a little forward, or upon their faces, with the forehead 
resting on the arms which are folded underneath it, in both of 
which cases there is a tendency to the closing of the mouth, and 
their sleep is therefore always unattended with the nightmare or 
snoring.” 

* * 

“ So far back as the starting point in life, I pe’ieve man seldom 
looks for the causes of the pangs and pains which beset and tor- 
ture him in advanced life, but in which, far back as it may be, they 
may have had their origin. Little does he think that his aching, 
deformed, and decaying teeth were tortured out of their natural 
arrangement and health, in the days of their formation, by the cold 
draughts of air across them; or that the consumption of his de- 
caying lungs has been caused by the same habits; and that habit 
was the result of the actual tenderness, but oversight, of his affec- 
tionate mother when he slept in her arms, or in the cradle.” 

* * * * x * * * 

“ Open mouths during the night are sure to produce open mouths 
during the day; the teeth protrude, if the habit be commenced in 
infancy, so that the mouth can’t be shut, the natural expression is 
lost, the voice is affected, polypus takes possession of the nose, the 
teeth decay, tainted breath ensues, and the lungs are destroyed. 
The whole features of the face are changed, the under jaw, un- 
hinged, falls and retires, the cheeks are hollowed, and the cheek- 
bones and the upper jaw advance, and the brow and the upper eye- 
lids are unnaturally lifted, presenting at once the leading features 
and expression of zdfocy.” 

* * * * * x 2 * 

“During the day, it [the mouth] is generally eating, drinking, 
singing, laughing, grinning, pouting, talking, smoking, scolding, 
whistling, chewing, or spitting, all of which have a tendency to 
keep it open; and if allowed to be open during the z/g?, is seen, 
by its derangement of the teeth, to create thereby, its own worst 
deformity. 

“ How strange is the fact, that of, the three creations—the brute, 
the savage, and the civilized races—the stupid and irrational are 
taught to perfectly protect and preserve their teeth through the 
natural term of life; the ignorant, savage races of mankind, with 
judgment enough comparatively to do so; when enlightened man 
with the greatest amount of knowledge, of pride, and conceit in his 
good looks, lacks the power to save them from premature decay 
and total destruction? showing, that in the enjoyment of his arti- 
ficial comforts and pleasures, he destroys his teeth, his good looks, 


* * * 
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and often his life, in his thoughtless departure from natural sim- 
plicities and instinct.” 
* * * * 

“ When you are in a theater, you will observe that most persons 
in the pit, looking up to the gallery, will have their mouths wide 
open, and those in the gallery, looking down into the pit, will be as 
sure to have their mouths shut. Then, when you lay your head 
upon your pillow, advance it a little forward, so as to imagine your- 
self looking from the gallery of a theater into the pit, and you have 
all the secrets, with those before mentioned, for dispelling from 
you the most abominable and destructive habit that ever attached 
itself to the human race. 

“To men and women, of maturer age and experience, the same 
advice is tendered; but with them the habit may be more difficult 
to correct; but with all, itis worth the trial, because there is no 
possibility of its doing any harm, and it costs nothing.” 

* * * * * 

“The proverb, as old and unchangeable as their hills, amongst 
the North American Indians: ‘My son, if you would be wise, open 
first your eyes, your ears next, and last of all your mouth, that 
your words may be words of wisdom, and give no advantage to 
thine adversary,’ might be adopted with good effect in civilized 
life; and he who would strictly adhere to it, would be sure to reap 
its benefits in his waking hours; and would soon find the habit 
running into his hours of rest, into which he would calmly enter, 
dismissing the nervous anxieties of the day, as he firmly closed his 
teeth and his lips, only to be opened after his eyes and his ears, in 
the morning; and the rest of such sleep would bear him daz/y and 
hourly proof of its value.” 

“Hence we view,” in the words of the pulpit, “and as has 
been fully shown,” using the words of the press, in a hygienic 
sense alone, the benefits of ‘‘ Keeping the Mouth Shut,” phy- 
sically speaking. According to Mr. Catlin, the aborigines 
give a “prescription” for health, healthful tendencies and 
long life. It is simple, and any one who so wishes may take 
a “trial trip” without expense or danger of any following of 
serious consequences. This costs nothing save the com- 
pounding of patience and perseverance in an effort at eman- 
cipation from a bad habit, that a good one may be substituted 
in its stead. 

But, if any of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are im- 
bued with the idea that it is an easy thing to do to “ Keep 
the Mouth Shut,” let them try it. The correct mention of the 
details of the experiment, would be worthy of record and 
perhaps of print. 
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A FAMILY GAME OF “ODD OR EVEN.” 
“*MATES AND OpD ONEs.” 
Susie and I are mates—‘“ running mates,” if you will— 
Running a race together, up and down life’s hill, 
“* Mated and married,” one odd one filling the family bill. 


One odd one, pray, all three are odd, as odd as odd can be, 
Susie’s one and I am two and baby makes the three, 
A happy trio ’gainst all odds, as one may wish to see. 


Susie has her own odd ways and I, well I have mine, 
But the oddest part of it all is where we each draw our odd line, 
For which, when passed, the trespasser must give a kiss—a fine. 


When differences arise with us, ’tis here we call a halt, 
And throw an “‘ odd or even” toss, to see who’s in the fault, 
With a flavor of love and a savor that never loses its salt. 


My little odds, wife's little odds, and baby’s odds, though small, 
From little acorns might soon grow to oaks so very tall 
And ugly, but our ‘odd or even ” game stops that, and that is all. 
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TABLE TOPIOS. 
A splendid appetizer—pleasant conversation. 
Good humor garnishes, good will beautifies and good feeling 


gladdens more effectively than flowers, handsome china or ex- 
pensive silver ware. 
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FOOD AND SLEEP. 


A LiTTLe Foop AND AsouTt SLEEP. 


OOD for the body and sleep for both 
the mind and body of man, are ne- 
cessities of life ; to the former second- 
arily a luxury, and to the latter 
directly both a necessity and a lux- 
ury. The appetite which gives a 
relish to food and a passion, so to 
speak, that gives the full round of 
enjoyment to sleep, are appetites 
and passions to be cultivated to the 
fullest possible extent. Those were 
hard words to say, but nevertheless 
true, which a sufferer from insomnia 
one spoke in public: “If there is 
any one thing above another that 
will justify suicide, it is sleepless 

nights.” Those who have never been troubled with this ter- 

rible infliction could have no sympathy with one making such 

a remark, but others who have thus suffered, as many do, 

would readily excuse such an apparent flippancy of speech. 

An absence of food to the stomach means starvation for 
the body; absence of sleep from the brain means stai ‘ation 
of both physical force and the mental faculties. The stom- 
ach may be made to perform its natural functions upon a 
small moiety of food, but the nerve and brain force of 
either the physical or mental system, cannot long survive 
the absence of sleep. 

Two papers have already been printed in Goop House- 
KEEPING, the first on “Sleep,” and the second on “ Sleep- 
lessness,” making an interesting symposium of the causes 
and cures of sleeplessness. It is rare indeed that one may 
take up a paper, let it be daily, weekly, monthly or an annual, 
even, without finding something regarding the all-important 
subject of sleep; instructions as to when to sleep, how to 
sleep, how long to sleep, etc., but after all is said and done 
the ghost of sleeplessness—and a ghost of more frightful 
mien than that of Banquo itself—will not down. It continues 
to stalk abroad untrammeled, and boldly enters and darkens 
dear homes, estranges friends, embitters acquaintances, 
leaves its wrecks strewn along the shore of commercial life, 
and at last brings “ death and all our woes.” 

With rare exceptions the absence of sleep comes from ex- 
cessive brain-work, from overstrained ner€es or overtaxed 
mental faculties. Conscience, which “‘ makes cowards of us 
all,” sometimes takes a hand at the game of wakefulness. And 
not alone such as are “seared as with a red-hot iron” find 
“sleep fleeing from the eyes and slumber from the eyelids.” 

War, pestilence and famine have, from time immemorial, 
stalked abroad over the earth with imposing flourish and 
brass-band accompaniments, leaving ghastly skeletons strewn 
along their track, while Sleeplessness, in a more quiet way, 
however, has kept well up to either of its noisier compeers, 
in the notable procession of events, which is constantly 
leading away to desolation, dismay and destruction. InStruc- 
tions, recipes, regulations and anathemas have been without 
avail to stay the ravages of the sly and seductive monster 
which still holds its ground and is gathering rich harvests 
from every walk of life. 

We read in one paragraph of something that will rout this 
fevered and fearful enemy of life-comfort and happiness. We 
follow the lead pointed out patiently, persistently and hope- 
fully, to find at the end of the strife—Sleeplessness. We 
listen to the counsel of friends and follow the advice given, to 
find it wanting, and we also find, in addition, that in the 
matter of wakefulness and sleeplessness, “ What is one man’s 
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meat is another man’s poison ;” that what will put one to 
sleep will keep another wide awake. 

Among the many so-called sleep-winning devices to be 
found in print are these : 


Going to bed at the same hour every night. 

Lying down with supreme indifference as to whether you go to 
sleep or not. 

“ Early to bed and early to rise.” 

No considerable amount of food should be taken for at least 
three or four hours before retiring. 

And per contra, 

Never lie down to sleep outside of an empty stomach. 

Get up, drink half a glass of water and walk around the room. 

Avoid tea and coffee after dinner. 

Seek excessive physical fatigue. 

And per contra, again, 

Avoid too little and too much exercise, remembering that after 
any great exertion it is not one night’s rest or two nights’ rest, but 
the rest of the day between them that will restore vitality. 

Think of some dream one has had, the more recent the better, 
and begin to go over again in thought, as nearly as possible, the 
details of the dream. 

Never use tobacco ora stimulant of any kind as inducive to 
sleep. 

Spread two or three teaspoonfuls of honey on a soda biscuit or 
piece of bread and eat just before going to bed— 

On the principle, probably, of “ sweets to the sweet”—honey for 
the body and sleep for the mind. 

“After supper walk a mile.” 

Read light literature before going to bed. 

And again, 

Read nothing after supper. 
And yet again, 

Go to your room an hour before retiring and read until bed time. 

Count five hundred from one upwards and then -count back- 
wards to one again. 

Sleepless people should court the sun. 

And then, 

Never permit severe sun exposure. 

Repeat “ Mary had a little lamb” and “ Old Grimes is dead,” 
taking up one verse of each alternately and mixing them up as 
hopelessly as were Little Buttercup’s babies. 
Somewhat as follows: 

Mary had a little lamb, 
All buttoned down before, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
We ne’er shall see him more. 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
Whose fleece was white as snow, 
Because he wore a great long coat, 
The lamb was sure to go. 


The bed-clothes should be dry and fresh and clean, and, 

It might be added with equal force, that the occupant of the bed 
should be also“ dry and fresh and clean.” 

It need not be said that taking any drug for sleep, is one of the 
most unhealthy habits that can be adopted. 

A subdued light is a promoter of sleep. 

And, 

No light should be admitted to a sleeping-room. 

Lowering the pillow, or turning its cold side will induce sleep. 

Take imaginary journeys over well-known routes of travel, not- 
ing each turn on the way, each up and down declivity, seeking 
prominent objects, such as trees, fences, streams, etc. 

Look, in imagination, at wayside waterfalls, cascades and the 
overflow of mill dams, fields of waving grain, cloud shadows, mov- 
ing railway trains, 

And so on. : 

Sleeping on the right side, is the best incentive to the acquisi- 
tion of brain repose. 

The belief that we should sleep with the body lying north and 
south has its foundation in true scientific facts. Each human 


system has two magnetic poles—one positive and one negative. 
Some persons have the positive pole in the head and the negative 


pole in the feet, and vice versa. The positive pole should always 

lie opposite the magnetic center of the continent and thus main- 

tain a magnetic equilibrium. The positive pole of the person 

draws one way, but the magnetic pole of the earth draws the other. 

A difficulty attaching to this “ remedy” would seem to be the lia- 
bility of getting the poles “ wrong end foremost.” 

Use a flesh-brush freely on going to bed and keep the body and 
feet warm. 

Send a child to bed early, comfortable and easy in mind. 

Neither go to bed hungry nor eat too heartily within two hours 
of bedtime. 

If wakeful in the “ wee small hours,” nibble at a cracker. 

A toasted cracker and a glass of warm milk is a good “night 
cap.” 

For a night-dress use a single loose, light garment preferably of 
cotton; but of flannel for an invalid. 

Do not sleep in a warm room or dress or undress in a cold one. 

Try to secure at least half an hour’s relaxation before bedtime. 

Take a napkin, dip in ice-cold water, wringing it slightly, and lay 
it across the eyes. 

Attempt to compose a sermon or rehearse a simple dialogue. 
The two exercises here quoted are known to have had different 

results in actual practice, the first having often resulted in put- 

ting others to sleep and the latter as often, doubtless, has eventu- 
ated in keeping all hands pretty wide awake. 

Inhale and exhale slowly and steadily long breaths, directing the 
while attention to making the inhalations and exhalations exactly 
the same length, the length to be much greater than that of 
ordinary breathing, although not sufficient to disturb the circula- 
tion by working the lungs to their utmost capacity. 

Listen to the imaginary drowsy, monotonous buzz of the hum- 
ming top. 

Do not sleep under heavy coverings. 

Take a warm bath and rub the body vigorously with a flesh- 
brush or crash towel. 

Lastly, 

Discard linen or cotton sheets and “turn in” between a pair of 
light woolen blankets. 

This last “recipe” might have been given first and the 
others all omitted. ‘One who has been there” gives a well- 
asseverated “ word of honor” that all things being equal, the 
woolen blanket will solve the vexed problem more satisfac- 
torily than any other known experiment. A weary brain, 
threaded nerves and a troubled conscience will give the lie to 
all the soothing protestations of soporific doses and to plaus- 
ible schemes for producing sleep. But as there are “ many 
men of many minds” and many women of noteworthy no- 
tions, each of whom have a mind of their own and notions 
that must be humored, and as each one, in turn, desires to 
take the kind of medicine individually liked best, the list 
above given is open for service. A “trial trip”? may be found 
a successful one before the list is half gone through with. If, 
however, the whole catalogue should chance to be experi- 
mented with, without securing “ the timely dew of sleep,” the 
experimenter will have the sleepy satisfaction of knowing 
that the list has been exhausted and the operator nearly 
enough so to insure the presence of “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer.” 

“Throw physic to the dogs” and let it have its perfect 
work ; pill and powder boxes a¢ the cats, with unerring aim; 
leave “ Welsh rabbits ” and cold bites untasted at bedtime; 
the “ Indian weed” of which “the devil it was who sowed the 
seed,” unchewed and unsmoked ; pour all narcotics and stim- 
ulants into the slop-jar rather than down the throat, call con- 
science to account, “drive dull care away,” forget (“ aye, 
there’s the rub’’), forget all petty foibles, drone in alow tone, 
while disrobing, ““ Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home,” “There 
is a Happy Land,” or something akin to these, drop deftly 
into the folds of the woolen blankets and “lie down to pleas- 
ant dreains.” ‘This prescription to be taken at night, and the 
patient shaken in the morning, if found to be over-sleeping. 
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WHAT MY WIFE SAID. 
“A word yaad a is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 


OHN,” said my wife one night when, 
after a hard and trying day, I sat 
awaiting the preparation of the 
evening meal ; it had not only been 
a hard day, but it was a troublous 
time in business, when other busi- 
ness men besides myself went home 
with the burden of the day’s care 
scarce lifted from their shoulders 
and sought the comfort of the 
home nest and the consolation of 
home friends. I know that I show- 
ed my weariness and anxiety in my 
face as well as in my attitude, and 
the look of loving sympathy with 
which she had greeted my rather 

dejected home-coming half an hour before had in a meas- 

ure prepared me for the words of cheer and helpful- 
ness I knew she was about to utter. In all our married life 

Jennie had never failed, in hours of weariness and discourage- 

ment, to bring forward some ray from her sunny mind and 

turn it into my gloomy path and lighten it up and inspire me 
with somewhat of her own sanguine hopefulness. It never 
failed, too, to be some wise, well-chosen, thoughtful word, 
exactly suited to the occasion and fitted to the circumstance. 

She was concise and terse in what she said, and never given 

to long speeches, but the words were formed in a busy and 

thoughtful mind and came from a warm and sympathetic 
heart. 

“John,” she said—and asshe stood there, beaming, before 
me, having just left her task inthe dining-room to come to me, 
as if anxious to convey the loving thought betimes, that it might 
the sooner raise my jaded spirits, I noticed how the passage 
of the years had changed her face. It seemed to my partial 
eyes that nothing had been lost of the bloom and freshness 
that had marked it when years before I, unquestionably 
younger and fresher than now, had been her favored suitor 
among all the village gallants, but that it had grown richer 
and deeper. She had never been accounted beautiful in the 
accepted sense of the word, but hers was a beauty that was 
more than skin deep; and now, as I gazed, it seemed to come 
from soul depths and glow in every feature, matured and 
dignified but in no way faded by the action of time. I noted 
all this and more as she came forward and laid her hand on 
my forehead in the caress so old and familiar in its method, 
yet so new and welcome in its electric sympathy. The caress 
itself seemed to bring me some presage of the meaning of 
her yet unspoken words; and such is the quick intelligence 
of sympathetic hearts, such the perceptive anticipation, the 
faith, perhaps it was, of a nature hungering for comforting 
sympathy and knowing that it is coming from a never-failing 
source, that I could almost have repeated in advance of their 
utterance the words she was about to speak. 

“John,”—and I have no doubt at all that the little woman 
realized as she spoke the words, how much of cheering 
inspiration they would bring to me, for her face shone with a 
peaceful, contented happiness that might have seemed all 
incongruous with the anxious state of my own mind had I not 
so fully sensed their blessed significance and felt so confident 
that what she had to say to me would be of such a nature as 
to completely justify the happy anticipation that gleamed in 
her eyes and trembled in her voice ; “ John”—and as she 
spoke a new light seemed to break in the comfortable home 
room and reveal its details in a freshly-glorified aspect and a 
newly-harmonized ensemé/e, like a beautiful picture which has 


ever since remained, an immortal painting on the canvas of 
my memory—the bright grate fire with its crackling blaze, the 
sleepy pussy-cat dozing beside it, Jennie’s own rocking-chair 
opposite my corner, the pictures on the wall, the cheerful 
glimpse of the supper-table through the open dining-room 
door, and by my side the brown-haired, smiling, loving, 
comforting wife ; I have often conjured up the picture since 
and dwelt upon the beauty of it all and thought how after all 
it was what she said and the impressive manner of it that 
gave the scene its peculiar life and grace and brightness, such 
as it could have derived from no other source ; “ John”—even 
Tabby by the fire seemed to catch the spirit of the moment as 
she raised and stretched herself from her nap and looked up 
expectantly ; “ John”—and I remember now how the clink of 
the dishes, as the girl was putting the finishing touches to the 
table, seemed to float in and mingle and chime with her voice, 
not jarring with the spell but seeming to rise to her inspiring 
theme and to form a fit accompaniment to the whole ; “ John” 
she said, and her voice took on a richer tone as the words 
followed, while her eyes, looking down into mine, encouraged 
with their earnest, hopeful joy the confident, expectant gaze 
they met from mine—“ John, dear, supper is ready!” 
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ONLY A WINK OF SLEEP. 


Sweet Messenger of Rest, 
To nerves o’erstrained, to brain o’erwrought, 
From delving in the field of thought, 
To mind oppressed by weight of care, 
To eyes grown dim by brazen glare, 
And only a Wink of Sleep. 


A Messenger of Rest 
To hands o’erstrained by daily toil, 
To spirits bruised in life’s turmoil, 
To feet grown sore along the way 
O’er which they pass from day to day, 
And only a Wink of Sleep. 


A Messenger of Rest, 
Though brief, yet restful to the soul, 
A guerdon bright, a welcome goal 
From which to start life’s race anew, 
Bidding to trials old adieu, 

And only a Wink of Sleep. 


A Messenger of Rest, 
With healing e’en on folded wings, 
With which proclaimed from echoing strings 
Of music heard in soothing strains,— 
One moment lost to care and pains, 
And only a Wink of Sleep. 


A Messenger of Rest, 
One moment lost, a new life won, 
A setting and a rising sun 
Reflect their rays of richest hue— 
Farewell to old, all hail the new, 
Born of a Wink of Sleep. . 
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WHAT MAY WE EAT? 

We may eat potatoes and salt and—exist. 

We may eat fish and become—* cranks.” 

We may eat bread and butter, without limit, and—die of 
dyspepsia. 

We may eat meat only, and become gross and coarse in mind 
and person. 

We may eat fruit and content ourselves with the assurance that 
“in Adam all die.” 


We may eat anything and everything, miscellaneously given and 
carelessly received and make of our stomachs a aon: brac reposi- 
tory and a physical junk shop. 


But is it well to do this? 
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I8 LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


THE QUESTION REDUCED TO MATHEMATICAL EQUATION. 


UPPOSE it costs me on an average 
twenty-five cents for each meal I eat, 
and that I eat three meals a day, or 
twenty-one meals a week, or 1,092 
meals a year. That is $273 for meals 
\ one year, or $2,730 for 10 years, or 
E| $5,460 for 20 years. If I live forty 
years, it will cost me for meals $10,920, 
: and if I spin out my existence to sixty 
~ years, I shall pay out $16,380—all for 
mere sustenance. If my taste demands 
meals that cost fifty cents each, as 
it very likely will, my expense for 

. nourishment for 60 years will amount 
to the small fortune of $32,760—enough to build a church or 
start a bank, or found a newspaper—and all spent to keep 
life in one single human body out of the billions that populate 
our world. 

If 1am modest in my desires, I may get along with an 
expenditure of $100 a year for clothing—$1,o00 in ten years, 
$2,000 in 20 years, and $6,000 to clothe my person during the 
60 years foresaid. Most likely $100 would not suffice me, and 
$150 or more would be none too large. So, while I am 
putting $32,760 in the shape of food into my mouth, I shall 
be wearing out about $9,000 worth of clothing on my back. 
Total, $41,760. 

Still assuming that I am not ambitious nor extravagant in 
my desires, as the average man looks at it, I shall, if I live in 
a city, have to pay about $25 a month for the rent of a house— 
$300 a year, $3,000 for 10 years, $18,000 for a house to live in 
while I am eating $32,760 worth of food and wearing $9,000 
worth of clothing. ‘Total, $59,760. 

It will be necessary to the maintenance of the vital spark 
that | keep my body warm while in my house, and cook 
some portions of my food. With coal at $6a ton and allow- 
ing 10 tonsa year asa moderate estimate of the average 
quantity that would be required, I find that in the 60 years 
during which my experiment is carried on, while I have put 
$32,760 into my stomach and $9,000 on my back, I have paid 
$18,000 for a house and spent $3,600 to keep it warm. 
Total, $63,360. 

I shall be sick. I find on comparison of figures that my 
doctor’s fees for visits and prescriptions and the druggist’s 
fees for compounding them will average $50 a year. That 
will be $3,000 for the 60 years which I propose to live. Total, 
$66 360. 

These are merely essentials. I have made no account 
of the “incidentals” which in an ordinary, average life 
are equally essential. I must pay taxes. I must go about 
more or less. I must spend something for recreation. I must 
bear my share of the burden and duty which arise from the 
fact that I am not the only person in the world, and my 
bodily necessities are not the only ones which will make 
demands upon my purse. I think I shall not be going too 
far if I allow 50 per cent. of the amount of my other expenses 
to be applied in these various directions—$33,180. This will 
bring the expenses of my living for 60 years up to $99,540, 
which might as well be stated in round numbers at $100,000. 
Being an average man, of average tastes and wants, and liv- 
ing an average life, that figure will stand for the average 
cost of my life for 60 years. 

It will probably be all, very likely much more than I shall 
receive during that period, so that if I live at that rate, some- 
body else must forego part of what might fall to his allowance. 
If I fall short of my average, I shall simply cut off something 


from the full use and enjoyment of the amount of life for 
which I pay. 

There is another feature of the business. The necessity of 
supporting life and acquiring the means of maintaining my 
body involves the expenditure of a large part of the time 
during which I occupy it. This varies from six to fifteen 
hours a day. I may put it at an average of ten hours in the 
twenty-four—five-twelfths of the time. That is, for twenty- 
five years out of the sixty I must use my life for its own 
maintenance, leaving me only thirty-five years out of the 
length of life which has cost me $100,000. 

But that is not all. I am not only put toa large expendi- 
ture and compelled to give up much time to support my body 
and keep it in repair, on penalty of peremptory eviction, but 
I must lay it aside for frequent and protracted rest. For 
eight hours out of the twenty-four it must be put to bed to 
sleep, to be idle, and I perforce must be idle with it. I must 
furnish a place for it during these periods of rest and provide 
for its care and protection at an expense that is really ad- 
ditional to the items I have named, but can make no use of 
it for myself. I simply wait till it is ready for use again. 
Thus go twenty years more out of the sixty for which I pay— 
one-third of them—and I am left with barely fifteen years, 
having spent twenty-five years in the work of supporting 
my body, and having it for twenty years withdrawn from 
my control. 

More time is used in feeding myself. Hygienists say I 
must take an hour at each meal. I donot. Half an hour is 
all I can spare—an hour and a half a day—32,850 hours in 
sixty years—three years and three-quarters. Deduct them 
from my fifteen years and I have eleven years and three 
months left. 

Sickness and indisposition take time too—sometimes more, 
sometimes less. Put it at only one year. That is something. 
I have ten years and three months left. 

How much of this must I take up in sundry other duties 
necessary to the care of my body—the various operations 
of the toilet, bathing, putting on and taking off clothing, 
paring nails and cutting hair and beard, selecting food, fuel and 
other supplies, and many other things readily called to mind ? 
Think it over and figure on it. I figure about an hour a day. 
That takes off two and one-half years. I have seven years 
and nine months left as the total of the full possession of my 
time in sixty years, and that only in small and desultory 
driblets—and it cost me $100,000. 

What shall I do with it? My neighbors will answer the 
question in part. Society will demand a large portion of it, 
and I shall suffer if I refuse the demand. There will be 
other drafts upon it that I have not counted, and some of 
those I have mentioned will take more time than I have 
allowed. Could I ascertain the precise time during which I 
have the absolute unchallenged control and use of myself, it 
would prove to be but a meager and insignificant fraction of 
my 60 years, without even the advantage of receiving it in a 
solid block, but available only in fragments of a few minutes 
or at most an hour or two at a time. 

When I come to render my account to nature, it will 
probably stand something like this : 

NATURE IN ACCOUNT WITH JOHN DOE: 
Dr. Cr. 


To Cash paid for food, $32,760 |, By 60 years of life, less 
clothing, 9,000| 5234 years spent in sup- 


house rent, 18,000 porting same and caring 
3,600 | for body, including 20 
“repairs of body, 3,000 | years non-use, $—- —— 


incidentals, 33.180 | Balance, 


Total, Please remit. 


Is life worth living ? 
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LITTLE FOLK. 


Wuo “ Want TO SEE THE WHEELS GO ROUND.” 


s- RAIN upa child in the way he should go, 

: and when he is old he will not depart 

from it,” said the Wise Man of historic 

fame, and in saying this he said well. 

May not these words of wisdom be sup- 

plemented, by way of an annex, from 

one who, although not noted as possess- 

ing any particular degree of worldly 

wisdom, has an affectionate interest in 

ihe welfare of Little Folk, not only of the 

present day and generation, but an abid- 

ing faith and hope in their future happi- 

ness and welfare: “Train upa parent 

in the way he or she should go, and when 

they are older they will be glad of it!” 

A child who is a “ well-spring of pleasure ”’ to its parent is, as 

well, a springing well of care, anxiety, patience and endur- 

ance to those in authority over it. But, then, in the planting 

of the acorn and tending of the twig that may grow into a tall 

oak, it should not be forgotten that many are often able “to 

kill two birds with one stone.” In other words, while they 

are training and teaching a child, the teacher is often edu- 

cated and trained, as well, and both the planter and the 
planted, the trainer and the trained, are benefited. 

It is not always that the parent is alone the teacher. A 

child with an inquiring turn of mind often teaches its elders 

by means of the questions asked. It is not for us to inquire 


as to whence comes the intelligence that prompts inquiry. 
It is enough for our present purpose to know that inquiries 
are often made that confound the inquired of, and demand 
the exercise of thought and elements of study that might 


otherwise be left uncultivated. And what, pray, would a 
child be worth to itself or others, that never asked questions? 
We grant that some ask a good many questions and some 
that are hard to answer—but should they not, nevertheless, be 
answered ? 

John Habberton, in his inimitable ‘“ Helen’s Babies,” struck 
a chord of rich music in the human mind which finds an echo 
of sweetest cadences in the heart of every affectionate parent, 
who has read the interesting story of the Little Folk who 
wanted to “see the wheels go round” in the watch that was 
produced for their amusement and gratification. 

Curiosity, that too often abused word, “sits at the receipt 
of customs,” where information and learning enter. A child, 
or children of larger growth, as well, without the elements of 
curiosity in their nature, would be simply stupid beings, not- 
withstanding too much curiosity may be put down as too 
much of a good thing. It is, however, truth and justice to 
say in this connection, that curiosity is one thing and over- 
weening and offensive curiosity something very different. 
The first should have due consideration, while the latter can 
only be boldly frowned upon. 

A bright child is, from the nature of the case, not only curi- 
ous, but more or less inquisitive and often persistently so. 
And just here we find the central-office point had in view in 
the preparation of this paper. Curiosity and inquiry from 
the young should not be discouraged or smothered. Too 
much patience cannot be exercised in connection with the 
asking and answering of questions, by the Little Folk, even 
though seemingly trivial and somewhat difficult to handle. 
A parent who has not patience—who cannot be “ patient unto 
the end ”’—lamentably fails in the performance of the duties 
incumbent upon all who occupy prominent places in the most 
useful and grandest known fields of human life. 

Patience first, good nature next and patience last, are the 


needs and necessities of parental conduct and discipline. At 
this point of progress in the discussion of the subject before 
us innumerable paths lead away into the fields of morals, 
manners and other miscellaneous methods of child-life and 
being. But allotted space for the writer and the patience of 
readers forbids a divergence from the line first marked out. 
The starting point will therefore be kept plainly in sight— 
Childhood Curiosity and its every day consideration. 

A code of rules might well be formulated for the guidance 
of those who have had committed to their care Little Folk of 
inquiring minds. With such the first writing down should be 

Patience. 

Consideration and Conciliation. 

Careful Thought and Self-Possession. 

Correct Modes and Manner of Speech. 

Carefulness in passing through perplexing places, that 
being thrown off guard may be avoided. 

The avoidance of friction of ideas or exhibition of temper, 
that may leave future scars or disfigurements. 

Be honest and never essay to hide behind flippancy or mis- 
statement. 

Never attempt to flee from a field of dilemma hastily or un- 
manfully. 

Should an inquiry be one that may not be fairly and justly 
answered, say so, and if a “ why not” follow this, an explana- 
tion may well be in order to the effect that years should inter- 
vene and a better understanding be acquired before the sub- 
ject can be properly comprehended. If a correct answer can- 
not be given without further investigation, so state the case, 
make the investigation and report results in due time, no mat- 
ter how trivial or difficult of answer the inquiry may be. At 
all events be honest and as at first mentioned, be patient. 

For instance, one may readily let the Little Folk “see the 
wheels go round ” and yet not be able to explain to them why 
they go round or why they go at all, even. If so, say so, and 
keep the circumstance in mind for elucidation “when the 
right time comes.” A study of the subject may, perhaps, be 
of benefit to the student, the teacher being also taught. Use- 
ful knowledge, however gained, is not to be despised or 
lightly considered. There are a thousand and one things 
prominent in every day life of which we have only a super- 
ficial knowledge. That is to say, we know that the “ wheels go 
round,” but are often forced to admit when asked why they go 
round that “ we never thought of that.” All honor then, mixed 
with patience, to the Little Folk, who turn our attention into 
channels of investigation and information seeking. 

No school has so potent an influence with Little Folk as the 
school which centers round “the mother at home ”—who with 
the father, when he stays there as much as he ought to—are 
the teachers, and no teachers are so effective and no knowl- 
edge so dear as experience, even, when learned at the hands 
of those who are best fitted to watch the opening buds of 
promise that surround us. The popularly received idea of 
education is one that regards learning as what is acquired in 
school hours. Without attempting to belie or belittle even 
the accustomed means and methods of acquiring an educa- 
tion, it may be stated without fear of contradiction that there 
is still much to be learned outside of schoolhouses and from 
other sources than those of text books. One of the most pro- 
lific and best yielding sources of knowledge in this category 
and one which may be exploited to good advantage, is that 
where Little Folk stand at the doorway of progressive life, 
with a quiver full of interrogation points and flinty questions. 

Then, by all means, let the Little Folk see the “ wheels go 
round,” every time, find out means for explaining as clearly 
as may be why they go round, and let the teacher and taught 
dwell together in unity of thought and purpose, making 
mutually useful and enjoyable the knowledge gained. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE KISSING HABIT. 
THE DECLINE AND PROSPECTIVE DISAPPEARANCE OF A 
FASHIONABLE ABUSE. 

T was announced in the newspapers a year 
or two ago that kissing had gone out of 
fashion and was to be tabooed as a social 
salutation by people who profess to know 
and follow correct social usage. The an- 
nouncement was hailed with approval, and 
Dame Fashion was heartily commended as 
having for once established a decree that 
was founded in common sense, consonant 
with good taste, and in harmony with the 
principles of hygiene and health. The 

newspapers went to considerable length in commenting on the 
change and assigning reasons for it, and many people be- 
lieved that the reign of social osculation was indeed over and 
that the unaccountable and paradoxical spectacle of women 
kissing each other was to be finally eliminated from civil- 
ized life. 

It has not proved true, however, that any sudden and rad- 
ical change of fashion like this has taken place. The element 
of truth in the announcement lay in the fact that a gradual 
reform had been in progress for a considerable time and that 
its effect had become conspicuously apparent in a changed 
behavior among people whose example influences social cus- 
toms. The reform may be traced to two general causes—a 
gradual perception of the fact that indiscriminate kissing is 
in exceedingly bad taste, offensive to many people and pleas- 
ing to very few; and the discovery that it is not only unre- 
fined but is a source of danger to health and life. The force 
of these two arguments against promiscuous kissing as a 
social habit has been strong enough to produce a noticeable 
change in the practice of women in society. Kissing between 
women has not altogether gone out of practice even yet, but 
as a social greeting it is being surely dropped, except be- 
tween relatives or very intimate friends, and even in such 
circles it is becoming less common. 

The fact that the kissing habit furnishes an easy vehicle for 
the dissemination of disease germs is of itself a sufficient 
reason for its abandonment. Many instances have been 
cited to demonstrate its dangerous character in this regard, 
and medical men have repeatedly sounded the warning 
against its continuance. A little thought will emphasize the 
point in the reader’s mind. The woman who goes about 
kissing all her women friends and acquaintances and their 
children, old or young, sick or well, regardless of the condi- 
tion of their blood or lungs and oblivious of the possibility 
that they have recently been kissed by a dozen other persons 
respecting whose hygienic conditions she has no knowledge, 
can hardly plead that the practice is innocent of danger. 
Fatal diseases may be and sometimes are communicated by 
the impact of the lips and the mingling of their moisture and 
of the breath, and disorders that are less immediate or direful 
in their effects, but no less certainly to be dreaded, are more 
easily and often propagated by the kissing habit. The per- 
son whom you kiss may be entirely free from any disease or 
unhealthful condition, yet her lips may carry a poison recently 
taken from those of another person. You may be yourself 
the innocent means of transmitting the disease germ from 
one to another. Poisonous cosmetics and face-powders mul- 
tiply and complicate the malignant consequences of what is 
held to be an innocent expression of affectionate regard, 
though it must be admitted that, as usually practiced, the 
social kiss is oftener the cloak of hypocrisy. There have not 
been wanting persons claiming to speak with the authority of 
knowledge who have controverted these arguments and en- 


deavored to discredit the facts upon which they are based. 
But the unchallenged admission that some danger does exist 
has been sufficient to practically substantiate the case against 
the kissing habit, and the warrant for its banishment is being 
signed and executed by an enlightened womanhood. 

The kissing habit has been carried to its greatest extreme 
among English-speaking people, and people of other blood 
are often amazed and amused by the universality and cheap- 
ness of the kiss among the English nations. It is not neces- 
sarily an argument in its favor, however, that it is thus found 
to be an accompaniment of the highest civilization, for it may 
be promptly retorted that vice and crime also increase with 
civilization, and that even civilized and refined peoples often 
keep alive barbarous practices, inherited from savage ances- 
try. The kiss, in its proper function, has a fine significance, 
and may be made the vehicle of the purest emotions, the 
honest expression of legitimate feeling, a greeting full of 
genuine, voluntary sympathy and love. The kissing habit is 
an abuse and a misuse. It has brought the kiss into disgrace 
and made it vulgar, cheap and hypocritical. Be it the prov- 
ince of this generation of refinement and education to rescue 
it from its degraded estate and restore it to its natural ele- 
vated and elevating place and use in the social economy. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
DOLLY. 


Her head upon my shoulder, pressing closely to my side, 

With downcast eyes, stands Dolly, “‘ adorned as for a bride,”’ 
With a wealth of flowing tresses, hanging low about her breast, 
Like a sea of transfixed billows when peacefully at rest. 


Of queenly mien and manner, with gracefully poised head, 
With footsteps strong and hearty; of no uncertain tread, 
With eye as bright and flashing as stars in cloudless sky 
Commanding the attention of every passer-by. 


With a voice that holds in keeping a nay as well as yea, 

Of kind and gentle bearing, at either work or play, 

Of affectionate remembrance for old and long-tried friends, 
Of courteous demeanor that wins, but ne’er offends. 


Tight fitting as a “‘ Jersey’ her dress is ever neat 
Without a spot or blemish from head down to her feet, 
And they, who'd be her betters, are not worthy to unloose 
From her trim and dainty ankles the latches of her shoes. 


A mark of admiration, wherever she may go, 

Her ears are always open for every sound of woe, 
Proud-spirited, yet gentle, a flirt without remorse, 

Who wouldn’t give a kingdom for such a splendid—horse? 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ORISP AN) TENDER RELISHES. 
To NIBBLE AT IN SOME OF OUR LEISURE MOMENTS. 
If in being forgotten we could only forget? 
“* Seek peace and pursue it ” and pursue it till it is found. 
In bending the twig be careful to have it incline the right way. 
Avoid a knave who would cover his knavery with a cloak of 
apparent piety. 
A brass band may make enthusiastic soldiers, but enthusiasm 
does not always win battles. 
The higher one climbs into the tree of popularity the more 
serious the fall when the limb breaks. 
Publicity may meet privacy with safety, but privacy is only safe 
when it lets publicity “ pass by on the other side.” 
A lie often trips itself up by its undue haste to “get there,” leav- 
ing truth to walk quietly by on the other side and win the race. 
Lace work is well in its place, so is the work of darning and 
mending in its place, but that of either in the other’s place is 
decidedly out of place. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AMUSEMENT, AND ENJOYMENT FOR IDLE HOURS. 


Scrap-Book MAKING. 


HERE is a wonderful amount of 
“solid satisfaction” to be en- 
joyed in making a scrap-book, 
as hundreds of people can tes- 
tify who have experienced it 
and hundreds more might learn 
by trial. The pursuit may be 


and may be made not only a 
source of present pleasure, but 
a resource of future usefulness. 
Some persons will make a scrap- 
book of stories, some of poetry, 
some of stories and poetry, 
mixed. Some will add bits of 
useful information or general 


matter and make a comprehen- | 


sive melange. Others still will make scrap-books of essays 
on scientific, literary or religious topics in which they may 
be interested. But all will find scrap-book making a most 
fascinating avocation, once they have entered upon it. Young 
people with home tastes, or who can be encouraged to culti- 
vate home tastes, might spend their time to far less desir- 
able purpose than the making up of scrap-books on any of 
these plans. It promotes a habit of reading, and better still, 
creates a habit of attentive reading and discriminating judg- 
ment ; and for this reason it is a good plan, when selections 
for the scrap-book are cut from the newspaper or other 
periodical, to lay them aside for a while and see whether the 
first impression of their value for preservation may not be 
changed on a second perusal. Semi-invalids find in scrap- 
book making a charming recreation and useful occupation, 
and few persons in any line of life are so busy or so poor in 
resources that they may not do something of the kind and be 
surprised at the results they are able to accomplish. 

A well-selected scrap-book is as good, even better than a 
library book, as a source of interesting reading matter for 
the family or the visitor, while literary, professional or busi- 
ness men, students in any special lines, farmers and gardeners, 
even mechanics, can make collections of matter pertaining 
to the field in which they are interested that will be of ines- 
timable value to them and their associates, by carefully pre- 
serving articles found from time to time in the newspapers 
and magazines containing information or discussion on such 
topics; and the work, if systematically done, need not be a 
serious tax on time or patience. 

The ideal old-fashioned scrap-book is an old ledger or ac- 
count-book with two leaves out of each three carefully cut out 
so that the scraps, when pasted in, will not make the book 
thicker than the back. United States census reports and 
other strongly-bound books that are not wanted for their 
original purposes make good substitutes. The writer made 
in youth a scrap-book, which is still in existence, by foiding 
newspapers to the desired size, sewing them together, and 
imitating as nearly as possible the binding of a book, having 
dissected a book to discover the binder’ssecret. Nice books 
are prepared by the binders expressly for the purpose of 
scrap-books. They are to be had in various sizes and styles, 
and are most desirable for those to whom their cost is not an 
objection. The old-fashioned way has the advantage, how- 
ever, that the superfluous leaves need not be removed till they 
are reached, and the body of the book can thus be preserved 
in its full thickness while the pasting is going on—an ad- 
vantage which scrap-book makers soon learn to appreciate. 
The present generation does not make so many literary 


varied to an indefinite extent | 


scrap-books as did its predecessor; in fact a “ story scrap- 
book ” is a rarity in the household now, where formerly they 
were quite common. The present rage is for “ picture scrap- 
books,” and some delightful work in this line has been dene 
by artistic and skillful hands. Here again those who can 
command ample and expensive materials are by no means 
monopolists of the pleasure and satisfaction to be derived 
nor of the beautiful results to be achieved. Pictures of some 
sort are plentifully available with everybody, even if no better 
than newspaper or advertising cuts. Some of these indeed 
make fine effects when tastefully disposed in picture scrap- 
books. For the best results a picture scrap-book should 
have white or plain-colored leaves, but the same books used 
for scraps can be utilized for pictures, the pages being 
covered according to the ingenuity and taste of the maker. 

A good way, and a cheap way, is to choose a book of broad 
pages and strong binding and cut out all the leaves, leaving 
stumps of about half an inch or an inch. Then procure 
white or tinted paper of as good quality as you can afford, 
cut to the right size for your leaves, and paste or glue these 
new leaves, one to every third or fourth stub in your book, 
taking care to do the work neatly and evenly. It is best to 
cut away the old and put in the new leaves a few at a time as 
they are wanted. 

Resources for beautiful work in picture scrap-books are 
almost unlimited. Picture cards, advertising cards and pam- 
phlets, floral catalogues, illustrated newspapers and maga- 
zines, lithographed calendars, even almanacs, all furnish 
more or less available material. Not very many years ago 
the making of “medley pictures” by dexterous combina- 
tions of small and large engravings was a favorite pastime 
with many, but required too fine taste and too much patient 
work to be generally popular. The picture scrap-book makes 
fewer demands on skill and patience, yet offers abundant 
opportunity for their exercise, and if care and taste are used 
the book becomes a lasting source of pleasure. It is best, as 
a rule, not to crowd too much ona page. Study effects and 
harmonies in color and design. A pretty figure piece with a 
bunch of flowers at one corner, may often give a better effect 
than anything more. But the combinations must be studied 
and experimented upon and the work will do much to de- 
velop artistic taste and judgment. 

Good glue is best for picture scrap-books, as it is not so apt 
to warp the page or to “soak” the paper. For reading 
scraps book-binder’s paste, or any good cooked paste, is 
better than mucilage. Spread the paste thinly and evenly, 
on the scrap, not on the leaf, and while it is damp lay on an 
extra sheet of paper (a piece of newspaper) over the page 
and iron it with a pretty hot flat-iron till it is dry. When 
nearly dry, the flat-iron may be applied directly to the page, 
taking care always to look out for the paper or flat-iron 
sticking to the page. By this means the page is kept smooth, 
otherwise it will dry in wrinkles. Whén glue is used no 
ironing is needed, but a little more care is required in apply- 
ing it. 


Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A STAR AND A THOUGHT. 


“ A man might frame and let loose a star to roll in its orbit, and yet not do so 
memorable a thing before God as he who lets goa golden-orbed thought to roll 


through the generations of time.’’ 


If I should frame a star and send it forth, forevermore 
To roll in its orbit round the sun, 

It would ever be to me but a star and nothing more, 
As when its shining circuit was begun. 


If I should frame a thought that should banish sorrow’s tears 
And turn men to the life that Christ has given, 

It would grow with the ages till its glory in the years 
Would outshine all the myriad stars of heaven. 
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OATS AND DOGS. 


A PLEA FoR Pussy AND HER POSSIBILITIES AS A PET. 


LIKE cats. This is not a bid for matri- 
mony, for I am already provided for 
in that respect. Nevertheless I am 
not insensible to the flattery that 
comes to me in the terms of the old 
saw, and I feel a glow of inward satis- 
faction when friends, noting my fond- 
ness for the feline family, remark 
(though it may be the many hundredth 
time that I have heard it) that a man 
who likes cats always makes a good 
husband. Generally speaking I do 
not take much stock in old sayings 
and prejudices, but I am profoundly 
convinced that there must be some 


the beginning / like cats. 


Cats like me, too. I am often able’ 


to “make friends ”’ with a pussy which has persistently refused 
to be conciliated by others. Cats instinctively recognize a 
friend, and unless they have been regularly abused they can 
usually be easily ‘‘ coaxed ” by one who is friendly to their race 
and is not disposed to tease them. They resent teasing, and 
persons who are otherwise kind to them and even pet them 
will miss their full confidence if. they indulge in a propensity 
to tease their pets. It may be fun to them, but it is annoying 
to the cat, and pussy soon learns from which members of the 
family to expect it and governs herself accordingly. 

I do not dislike dogs, and often stop to give one a pat, a 
kind word or a bone. For friendly companionship a dog 
has many claims for preference; but I have had so much 
serious and annoying damage caused to my garden by big dogs 
running over it that I cannot regard with entire calmness the 
presence of a dog on my premises. When they come, therefore, 
l induce them to go away as soon as possible. I had a dog once 
myself and made a pet of him, as | do of every domestic animal 
that comes under my care, even pigs. I trained my dog, how- 
ever, to go through the garden by following the paths, and the 
was as intelligently careful in so doing as any person. Most 
dogs are not so trained, and I would almost as lief have acow 
turned loose in my garden asa big dog, especially if he is 
only a year old or less. 

My special plea for cats is that they are quite as intelligent 
and discriminating as dogs and capable of as fine training. 
“How can you keepacat when you have birds?” friends 
often ask. My cat has been taught that the birds are not for 
him, and I am almost confident he would not venture to take 
one of my birds if I offered itto him from my hand. My birds 
are safer with the cat than they would be with a child in the 
house. I have taught cats to discriminate in the same way in 
favor of chickens, goslings, rabbits, and other eatable pets, so 
that though they went freely among them they never offered 
them harm. A singular thing in this case was that the old 
cat seemed to teach her kittens the same lessons, so that 
there was no need for me to repeat them. On one occasion 


avery young kitten began to chase achicken, when the old 


cat flew to the rescue, grasped kitty by the neck, brought her 
into the house and administered a shaking. The kitten ever 
after fled when a chicken approached. 

Cats can be taught almost any trick that a dog can learn, 
and their intelligence in many matters is greater than that of 
dogs. The proverbial treachery of cats is a libel. Where it 
is found it may usually be traced to abuse or misuse, which 
the cat suffers more generally than any other animal. A cat 
easily learns to “ speak ”’ or stand or roll over for its food, or 


truth in this one. As I remarked at. 


to indicate its special wants in various ways, to open and 
close doors, or to go through almost any performance, within 
its physical ability, which the fancy of its teacher may sug- 
gest. But it must be taught with kindness. A dog may be 
controlled by fear, but a cat never. If you want to make 
the best of a cat you must be imvariadly kind, never harsh, 
and must never frighten her nor tease her. Otherwise she 
will profit little by even your most patient and careful teach- 
ing. Neither can you do anything with a cat that is sub- 
jected to the “ pulling and hauling” of children. Itisa 
gross abuse of a cat, especially of a young kitten, to permit 
children to use it as a plaything. 

With kindness anda proper study of the moods, prefer- 
ences, temperament and prejudices, of your cat, you can do 
almost anything you please with her. It is well-known that 
cats dread a hight, or being dropped or tossed in the air. 
But I once had one which would permit me to toss her as 
high as I pleased, catching her as she fell, she remaining 
perfectly passive. She relied implicitly upon my catching 
her. Had I played a trick and let her fall to the ground, she 
would never have trusted me again. Give Pussy a higher 
place in your respect and consideration and treat her accord- 
ingly and you will no doubt be surprised at the qualities she 
will develop. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BRISTLES AND BRUSHES. 

Machinery cannot do everything, after all, and the best 
brushes are made by hand in the old way. To make a first- 
rate brush an amount of painstaking care is required that 
caanot be put into the workings of a machine. Unfortunately 
for the credit of American industry, the bristles of the Amer- 
ican hog are fit only for the coarsest brushes, and most of the 
bristles used are imported, coming chiefly from the black 
swine of Russia, though the finest ones are grown on French 
hogs. Much pains is taken in sorting, cleaning and arrang- 
ing the bristles and also in drying and bleaching certain 
kinds of them. All bristles have a natural bend, and care 
must be taken to keep this bend in just the right direction, in 
putting the brush together, or the result will be disastrous to 
its usefulness as a brush. This is accomplished by skillful 
handling. For a paint-brush, the bristles are shaped into a 
round bundle, with the bend inward, tied with a string and 
the butts made even. A wire ferrule is put over the end of 
the bundle, which is then smeared with glue and inserted ina 
round hole in a wooden block. The handle is then driven up 
through the middle of the bundle, tightening it and holding it 
in place. Shaving-brushes are made from badgers’ hair, 
which is deemed the very best for that purpose. The 
Russian bristles are combed and sorted in a curious way by 
means of a stick, which operates on the barbs of the bristles. 
In making dusting-brushes, the workman selects enough of 
the bristles to fill one of the holes, guided only by his eye, 
dips the ends in tar, ties them and slips them into the holes 
very rapidly and skillfully. Drawn brushes are made by 
passing a fine wire through the holes in a wooden plate, 
thrusting the bristles into the loop and pulling them through. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PERTINENT INQUIRIES. 

Is “ cheap ” food the cheapest ? 

Do diamonds and dime novels go well together? 

Is not a secret safer with one than with half a dozen? 

Which is the worst? To be worried by fortune or misfortune ? 

Is it not better to wait until the day is done, before boasting of 
its achievements ? 

Does not he who picks a quarrel sometimes find the sore on his 
own person, which the “ picking” made? 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our ‘Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


COFFEE BREAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, give a good recipe for 
Coffee Bread, such as the Germans make? I do not think I have 
ever seen one.- Mrs. A. C. A. 

MOLINE, ILL. 


LAUNDRY SHIRT POLISH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you tell me what preparation laundries use to make a shirt- 
gloss? The professional laundries and also the Chinamen use 
something. Can you give me any information, if so, you will 
oblige a subscriber ? Mrs. Mary E. T. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S WAX WORK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Minnie L. B. can obtain a pamphlet by writing to the Waxworks, 
Baker street, London, England, 25 cents the book, and she would 
have to pay the postage, or if she likes I can obtain one from or 
through my friends for her. Mrs. E. L. H. 

SAVANNAH, Ga. 

“A BOWL FULL.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will the writer of the paper receiving the first prize on “ Food 
for Frugal Friday,” recently given in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, please 
explain as to what is meant by “‘a bowl of flour and water?” NowI 
have bowls holding all quantities from a cupful* to a bushel, and if 
I didn’t know anything, what should I use? And in what propor- 
tion should I use these pasty ingredients ? F. M. G. 

MILFORD, MASs. 


COOKING SHAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have looked through the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
in vain, for my way of cooking shad, so have decided to give your 
readers the benefit of my experience. Have the fish cut in three 
slices, (two side pieces and the back bone.) heat a fan-cake griddle, 
grease it very slightly (as you would for baking pan-cakes) then 
lay the slices of fish on, flesh side down first. Let it cook slowly, 
turn with a pan-cake turner, when the first side is brown, you will 
be surprised to find how delicate the shad is, cooked in this way. 
Try it for supper. Mrs. R. B. R. 

STocKPort, N. Y. 


WASHING BLANKETS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have used the enclosed and, knowing well its value, thought 
some of your readers would be glad to know. Take one-half cake 
of soap, cut into small pieces and dissolve thoroughly in hot water. 
Pour this into enough cold water to cover the blankets, add two 
ounces of borax (pulverized dissolves most readily) and put your 
blankets in to soak all night, or longer. In the morning take out 
and squeeze most of the water out, and rinse thoroughly in cold 
water in which a little borax has been dissolved. Put them through 
a second rinsing water and then the bluing water. Do not wring 
or squeeze them this time, but hang them up to drain and dry. 
The easiest way is to take them out under the line in the tub in the 
last water. Hang single on the line, and take a sunny day. If the 
wool is very greasy use more soap and borax, vary soap and borax 
to suit quantity of water. Mrs. M. M. F. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


*Will it not now be in order in accordance with the eternal law of “the fitness | 


of things,’’ for some one to rise iri their place and ask, ‘*F. M. G.” how much a 
“cupful” is.—Zditor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TRAINING AND TAMING CANARY BIRDS. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I think if “ Economy B.,” Buffalo, N. Y., will have only a little 
“ patience ” and much “ perseverance ” that she will be able to train 
her birds without the use of a book. .I have tamed several birds. 
I left England one year ago, and before I came had a bird that was 
so wild, it was terrible to go near the cage. This is what I did. I 
hung the cage up against the wall in my bedroom, more from fear 
of the cat than anything, and at night when it got dusk I threw 
over the cage a light covering, when I went to bed, and the gas was 
burning bright, it roused the bird, and she generally gave a twit, 
twit, asking if I was there. I took the covering off; placed her on 
my table and used to sit by her talking baby nonsense, till at last 
she came to the side where I was sitting, flutter her wings and open 
her beak, which I took fora kiss and “good night.” 1 always put her 
up and covered her, sometimes she would twit and worry in her 
cage after I was in bed, upon which I always called out, “go to 
sleep birdie,” and she was generally quiet. During the day I shut 
myself in my room and opened the cage door; it was not long be- 
fore she came out and would pick up any threads and carry them 
into the cage. Since I came to America I bought her a large cage, 
such as they put mocking birds in and gave her plenty of space, 
(when I placed the old cage on the table she refused to go into it.) 
Never hang canaries in adraught. I always placed her cage on the 
dining room table at one end and there I kept it, with the door always 
open, unless I opened the window and then I closed it for a moment, 
when she hopped about the cage inafury. At dinner time she 
always went to the potato dish and if she found it too hot, came 
to our plates and helped herself to the potato soaked in gravy. At 
last, of her own accord, she followed me any where, one of her 
wings being slightly clipped to prevent her from flying too far, but 
that was done before she was given to me. My rooms are three in 
a row, the sitting room in the center and the bed rooms leading from 
it on either side. In the morning she came hopping into my room 
and would twit till she roused me, then she hopped to my son’s and 
performed the same kindness to him. At last she would follow me 
into the kitchen and be very enraged if I drove her back to the sit- 
ting room. She always came to me if | called her and, would fetch 
bread from any point, and if I pretended to take it from her, would 
fight like a little flurry; she would do the same for my son. We 
placed little reins on her and she would hop round the table, and 
just as I had taught her some little tricks, she suddenly died from 
cramp, caused by some one, thinking she had not enough water to 
bathe in, pouring some water which had’been iced, and taking cold 
it killed her. I have not had another. Why, in England a lady 
living in Sussex, has a large cage full out of doors, and all her 
canaries live in the trees, and at feeding time, they all come down 
and she is covered by a yellow cloud as they perch on her in every 
spot they can find to rest upon. Mrs. E. L. H. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OOOKING-TABLE. 

- CHEESE CANAPIES.—Cut thin slices of bread in fancy shapes, 
and fry a light brown in butter, cover with cheese, mustard,pepper 
and salt. Place this in front of a brisk fire to dissolve. Serve hot 
and quickly in a hot folded napkin. Towards the end of a cheese 
as it gets dry, grate it finely and put it on a glass dish, it is very 
nice sprinkled on bread and butter, or make a sandwich of it. Try 
“ Cheese Fritters,” make a batter and put in one teaspoonful of 
grated cheese to each fritter. I often invent dishes, as I have not 
time to consult recipes. Mrs. E, L. H. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 


SEASONABLE FISH RECIPES. 

HA.tisutT BAKED IN MILK.—Four pounds of thick fish, skin 
removed. Put in pan ready to bake. Season, salt, pepper and 
butter. Put in enough milk to come up oneinchinthe pan. Bake 
one hour. When taken from pan, open, take out back bone. Serve 
with butter gravy. 

SHAD BAKED IN MILK.—Fix the shad ready to bake, open, lay 
flatin pan. Season, pepper, salt and butter. Ready to bake, cover 


| with milk. Bake slow. If a large, thick fish, bake one hour and 


ahalf. It will be brown and delicious. Butter gravy. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 
(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


THREE PRIZE PUZZLES. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING puzzle-seekers are offered a rich treat in 
this number in the shape of three Prize Puzzles at once, involving 
an aggregate of Eleven Dollars in Cash Prizes and a year’s sub- 
scription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. The details are: 

For the first correct answer to the “ Hidden Bill of Fare,” Three 
Dollars. 

For the first correct rendering of “A Household Necessity,” one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

For the first correct solution of “Our Contributors” Anagram, 
Five Dollars; for the second correct solution, Three Dollars. 

In all cases the precedence of the answers will be determined by 
the date of the postmark on the envelope in which it is sent. Let 
us have prompt, but careful responses from the quick witted. 


191.—A HIDDEN BILL OF FARE. 

We were invited to dine with the Joneses, and were naturally 
in a good deal of a flutter over it. Such an invitation would make 
anybody feel proud, and in fact Tom had been so uppish over it 
for a few days that he acted foolish. The day was perfect, and as 
there was no snow or ice on the walks, I felt as if I should like to 
walk, but Tom insisted he wouldn’t tramp through the streets like 
a country codger, and when I protested against a hack, would take 
no refusal. Money was no object to him on such an occasion. So 
we got in and the driver cracked his whip. I kept urging Tom to 
talk, but he was as grim as Mount Nebo. I led the conversation 
up to Aunt Jane, who was coming to visit us from Pelham, think- 
ing that would brighten him up, but he just growled that he’d as 
soon be in Bedlam. Bedlam indeed! and she deaf asa post! I 
asked him if he had no respect for her. ‘“ O, as to-that,” he said, 
“] don’t care, but it would be effrontery to take her to dine at the 
Joneses’.” His conceit almost put me into a stupor. Knowing, 
however, that it wouldn’t do to go to dinner in a quarrel, I was 
silent. I’ve almost forgotten what happened next, but going by 
some aspen trees, made me think of dancing, and speaking of the 
last German, I remarked that Frank Knapp led. “Um! Plin 
Gerome led,” he answered snappishly. I didn’t like to be answered 
that way, but I put up with it though I felt my face flush. As he 
spoke, we crossed the railroad and I saw a man running up the 
track and just beyond him a car on its side. I had read of an ac- 
cident that killed u mechanic, at supper the day before. I was 
glad to get by it for I couldn’t, hard as I strove, get a blessed 
word out of that surly man. Nothing could appease him. As we 
drove by the farm of Dea. Gaspar, a gust of wind blew off his hat. 
As I jumped out and brought it to him to put on, I, on stepping 
into the hack again, remarked that Mrs. Jones never failed to have 
a meal ora dish done toaturn. I perceived that this pleased him, 
for as we passed the depot a total change came over him and he 
began to talk. We drove by Ryan’s tavern, and as we came up I 
espied his little son working out some problem on his slate. He 
lifted his cap pleasantly and bowed to Tom in certainly a very 
polite way. Next came afield of corn, about an acre. A man was 
at work in it, and though it was October, Ryan stood in his shirt- 
sleeves directing him. I was about to speak of the fruitfulness 
that appears to characterize the farm, when my attention was 
attracted to the man, who ran gesticulating toward Mr. Ryan in so 
comical a way that Tom said he guessed he might give Frank, 
Knapp lessons in dancing. Soon we came in sight of the Joneses’ 
beautiful house, which Tom sedately said looked truly suburban— 
an assertion to which I, equally sedate, subscribed, because I 
didn’t easily see the point and was content to be his echo. Col. 
Ateman, Mrs. Jones’s brother, met us at the door, and we found 
dinner all ready. I’ve already told you the bill of fare, and now I 
must go and get supper for Tom. 


The answers to the “ Hidden Bill of Fare” must include the 
titles of the Courses in their order, and the names of the dishes 
under each title. They are so arranged as hidden, titles and all, and 


any dish not found in its proper course must not be put in the bill. 
The answer filed by the caterer of the dinner includes 32 items 
and eight courses. 

For the first correct list of Courses and Dishes, a Prize of Three 
Dollars will be given. 


192.—A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
One sharp, two rings, five hundred, a hailing cry, ourselves 
viewed objectively, the character most used by the printer, an 


“open sesame,” a vegetable product, something that is in, a 
musical clef. 


For the first correct reading of this Cryptogram, a prize will be 
given of One Year’s Subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


193.—ANAGRAMS—OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

Each of the following 100 Anagrams is built up with the letters 
that spell the name of a contributor to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, past 
or present. Nothing invidious is implied in the omission of sev- 
eral hundred other contributors ; but the anagrammist had to stop 
somewhere, and then some names do not furnish the best anagram 
timber. These are well-known friends with their faces veiled, who 
invite Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers to pull the veil aside and 
“guess who it is.” 


1. A green game—try it. 51. O we roll in hell. 
2. She can heel. 52. All go, I can ride. 
3. Rena bit my doll. 53- Why three lack linen! 
4- [hire Ella and pay a dude. 54- An eel on the top. 
5. Lor! see the mop! 55. O dear, bright writer. 
6. Ben, call me help. 56. A pail or a ram. 
7. Oh! Nell, kiss Rob Lee. 57- When I help Pa, I’m bad. 
8. Go, keep a cigar. 58. I met her near Al. 
g. I went near Echo. 59. Men cannot play cant. 
ro. Hang Kit in a river. 60. I’m no Hub scribe. 
ir. A novel idea. 61. Veal in all men, eh? 
12. Son, kill a prophet. 62. Bass song, remember. 
13. Old lady, we die in a cellar. 63. We heard Mr. G. was small. 
14. O dear, raw hash! 64. Oh! Jones, a gold-piece. 
15. Mr. E.’s a rich old beggar. 65. Ronny, call Jim. 
16. Beth, cure her. 66. Talking art on my churn. 
17. Reed dealt in soap. 67. Nab a merry rumor. 
18. The mild, breezy sand. 68. Air Mr. Browne’s corns. 
1g. Steal no raw beef. 69. Rob ran a swan. 
20. I’ll maze the big words. 7o. Brother R., sin is no harm. 
21. Red fury came. 71. Len will be mayor. 
22. A maid will defeat him. 72. Asa Newland. 
23- Honor me in art. 73. Is any Dr. Marsh in Boston? 
24. Lad, I need to beg green tea. 74. I carry shell in me. 
25. Burn it long. 75. Fred’s cry—Jane! 
26. Anna, you liked a rat. 76. Mr. Palm’s mud jest. 
27. We go per cars. 77. That star is rummy. 
28. How reform bent a Russian. 78. O vile violins, all low! 
29. ‘* Go, villain!” is rich. 79. Ah! my best girl! 
30. No, I mean the month. 80. O call Rose Smith. 
31. It’s fun to jar a fad. 81. Rabbles, Phil. 
32. Men, I am dry enough. 82. She lent Call’s worn book. 
33. Say, N., get married. 83. Davy sang “‘ I do!” 
34. The snob’s live brain is cool. 84. I tie thy new hat. 
35- He or I meant Anne. 85. It’s fresh curd. 
36. Ed, can I run? 86. Stop, Ma! not steak! 
37. A. fed K. with crackers. 87. How well men sin! 
38. To seek coy error. 88. O Ma, paper ’em. . 
39. O Em, where is our car? 89. Who can stand for shorn Jews ? 
40. Lost! Run, papa! go. Oh! I burn red cart. 
41. Growler of beer? Don’t. gt. Use a nail, Bija. 
42. Tie up her calla. 92. Mr. Lie had a plural wig. 
43. I’ll tell the men a lie. 93- Menus vex Ira, dear. 


44. Yea, we dry ’em. 94- She’ll make Ireland red. 
45. Dr. H. F. Long drinks malt beer. 95. Oh! we’re lean. 


46. Solo, Jennie? 96. See, we try to tramp. 

47- Ha! I try my smile. 97. La! Grandma, I cheated. 
48. Look here M., eggs! 98. Rent them all apart. 

49. Dan, boil widow lady. 99- I hire me liars. 

50. O Ma, put on dog-steak. too. Tease her pig. 


For the first correct translation of the Anagrams a Prize of Five 
Dollars will be given; and for the second correct translation, Three 
Dollars ; precedence to be determined by the day and hour of mail- 
ing as indicated by the postmark. 
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177.-THE INAUGURATION BALL, 
SoME OF THOSE WHO WERE PRESENT, AS REPORTED BY Two SCRIBES 
—THE PRIZES AWARDED. 


not we will tell you in a moment who some of those present at the 
Inauguration Ball were, particularly of those who have become so 
distinguished as to have their names appear in cyclopedias and 
biographical books of reference. Those who were among the 
stay-at-homes cannot realize what a sight they have missed. Nearly 
every century and country had a representative, even from the sixth 


day of the creation down to the present time. 


lished below, of names furnished by two well-informed scribes, will 
give the reader some idea of whom this great company was made up. 

Two prizes were offered, as announced in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
1nG No. 101, March 16. Some of the would-be competitors for the 
prizes seem to have failed to comprehend the rules in regard to 


But the two lists pub- 


Again others drew on their roll of neighbors and acquaintances in 
general, bringing in persons engaged in occupations where they 
could not possibly be considered as “ before the world” or “ society 
Such a large and enthusiastic company! Were you there? If | people.” Among the trades and occupations thus made use of were, 


shoemaker, blacksmith, laborer, peddler, carver, machinist, auction. 
eer, confectioner, constable, butcher, laundry-man, carpenter, baker, 
bookkeeper, barber, tailor, farmer, store clerk, railroad engineer 
and conductor, ticket agent, saloon keeper, plumber, boatman, 
driver, sail-maker, upkolsterer, printer, school-boy, mill operator, 
telegraph operator, foreman, church society clerk, etc. 

The first prize of $10 for the largest number of names goes to 
Miss A. E. Carpenter of Hudson, N. Y., she having 301 names; 
the second prize of $5 for the second largest list to Mrs. Ella S. 
Hartwell of Salinas, Cal., whose list contained 292 names. 

Of the other lists received, many of which showed that much 
pains had been taken with them, only one came into very close 


names, as several furnished simply single words. For instance | competition with those of the prize-winners, and that was the list 


one list contained 603 words such as Ball, Hall, Sophie, Kate, etc. 


FIRST PRIZE LIST. 


LINE. 

1. Ball, Sir Alex. John, distinguished naval officer. 

Grandin, Martin, French theologian. 

Augur, C. C., American general. 

Ball, Ephraim, American inventor. 

Ens, J., Dutch theologian. 

Hall, Gordon, 1st American missionary to Bombay. 

Buil, a monk. 

Dan, a prince who founded kingd of Denmark. 

3. Dance, George, architect, London. 

Don, David, Scottish botanist. 

Dancer, Daniel, notorious English miser. 
Home, Daniel, noted spiritualist. 

Lee, Robert E., Confederate general. 

. Story, Joseph, eminent American jurist. 
Read, fhomas B., American poet and artist. 
Good, John Mason, English physician and author. 
House, Edward H., American author. 
Keep, Henry, American railroad magnate. 

. Dee, Arthur, English alchemist. 
Don, George, botanist. 
Gall, Richard, Scottish poet. 

6. Rand, Asa, American clergyman and author. 

Benjamin, Samuel Nicoll, brave army officer. 

7. Harrison, William Henry, 9th president U. S. 

Row, John, Scottish minister. 

Street, Augustus Russell, presented to Yale its 

school of the fine arts. 

Carr, John, English architect. 

Ward, Artemas, American general, Revolution. 

Toth, Laszlo, Hungarian poet. 

9. Allison, William B., United States senator. 
Dawes, Henry L., United States senator. 

. Capito, Wolfgang Fabricius, German theologian. 
Poli, G. S., Italian naturalist and physiologist. 
Fellows, John, American author. 

Mean, de, Charles, Baron, Belgian jurist. 

it. Ord, Edward O. C., American general. 

Tod, Eli, M. D., American physician. 

Cant, Andrew, eminent Scottish minister. 

Keep, John, American clergyman. 

Cleveland, Grover, ex president of United States. 

Row, John, son of J. Kow line 7, read Old Testa- 

ment in Hebrew at age of seven years. 

Ward, Ed. Matthew, English painter. 

13. Forward, Walter, statesman. 

Otto, Louis Guillaume, French diplomatist. 
Mind, Gottfried, celebrated Swiss painter. 
Ring, John, English surgeon and writer. 

14. Morton, Levi P., vice-president of United States. 
Ent, Sir George, English physician and writer. 
King, T. Starr, American Unitarian divine. 

15. Back, Sir George, English navigator. 

West, Benjamin, eminent American painter. 

Fort, George Franklin, governor of New Jersey. 

Ball, John, English preacher. 

Tell, Christian, Roumanian revolutionary general. 

Story, Thomas, minister, Society of Friends. 

Best, Jean, French painter and engraver. 

Call, Sir John, English civil engineer. 

17. Guest, John, English jurist. c 
Lodge, Thomas, English dramatist. 

Hoste, Jean, French geometer. | 

18. Don, George, made botanical scientific excursions. 
Read, Nathan, American inventor. 

Wade, Benjamin Franklin, ex-U. S. senator. 
Row, John, Hebrew scholar, son of J. Row line 12. 
Street, Alfred Billings, American poet. 

19. Cousin, Gilbert, classical scholar and writer. 
Blanc, Louis, celebrated journalist and historian. 
Eve, Robert C., American physician and author. 
Fair, James G., United States senator. 

20. Blanc, Ludwig Gottfried, author. 

Willis, Nathanie) P., American poet. 
Howard, O. O., American general. 
Assing, Rosa Maria, German poetess. 

21. Re, Filippo, Italian writer on rural economy. 
Lyon, Nathaniel, American general. 

Rains, James, American general. 

22, Gage, Thomas, British general. 

Ack, John, distinguished painter on glass. 
Langtry, Lily, actress. 

23. Butt, Isaac, Irish lawyer and writer. 

Ball, John, English Calvanistic divine. - 
Rea, John, American congressman. 

24. Ide, George B., American clergyman and author. 

Carr, John, English school-master and translator. 


LIne. 

24. Long, Edward, English writer. 

25. Kush, James, author, | 

Grow, Galusha A., United States con: " 
Rand, Benjamin Howard, educator and author. 
Ward, James, English painter. _ 

Fée, Antoine L. A., French physician and botanist. 

26. Pullman, George M., inventor of the Pullman car. 
Train, George Francis, eccentric citizen. 

27. Reis, Francisco Sotero dos, Brazilian journalist. 
Dent, John H., United States naval officer. 
Ure, Andrew, Scottish chemist and physician. 
Alley, Rev. Jerome, Irish theologian. 

28. Wear, David W., Missouri patriot. 

Gall, Franz Joseph, German physician. 
Tod, Lieut. Col James, English officer and author. 
Guise, de, Henry I of Lorraine. 
29. Guest, John, United States naval officer. 
Ord, George, naturalist. 
Armour, FP. D., well-known pork-dealer. 
Dent, Frederick F., American general. 
Say, Thomas, American naturalist. 

30. Hand, Edward, brigadier-general in Revolution. 
King, Preston, American statesman. 
Bel, Jean Jacques, French littérateur. 
Ford, John, t.nglish dramatic author. 

31. Reina, Francesco, Italian littérateur. 
Corner, Julia, English authoress. 

32. Rou, Jean, French Protestant writer. 
Strain, Isaac G., naval officer. 

33. Forman, Simon, English astrologer. 

Clemens, Samuel L., ** Mark Twain,” humorist. 
Aver, Johann Paul, German painter. 

34. Will, George Anareas, German bibliographer. 
Place, Francis, English engraver and painter. 
Heard, Franklin Fiske, American jurist. 

35. Euler, joka W., Amer. soldier and port collector. 
Ash, Edward, eminent English physician, London. 

36. Ami, Henry M., Canadian scientist. 

Espy, James P., American meteorologist. 

37. Ward, John Q. ms, American sculptor. 
Howe, Elias, inventor of the sewing-machine. 

38. Duché, Jacob, American clergyman. 

Bor, Pieter Kristiaan, Dutch historian. 
Etty, William, Erglish historical painter. 
Tite, William, English architect. 

Bnght, John, celebrated Engiish statesman. 

39. Ingalls, John J., United States senator. 

Ritt, Georges. French mathematician. 
Howells, William D., American author. 

40. Heron, Robert, Scottish writer. 
Allen, Ethan, officer of the Revolutionary war. 
Ream, Vinnie, sculptress. 

41. Hermann, Philipp, painter. 
Style, William, English law writer. 

42. Child, Mrs. Lydia Maria, American writer. 
Asa, king of Judah; a zealot against idolatry. 

43. Ray, Isaac, American physician and writer. 
Story, William Wetmore, lawyer and sculptor 

44. Lis, Charles Auguste, Belgian composer. 
Hoar, E. Rockwood, lawyer. 

45. Aldrich, T. B., American writer. 

Low, George, Scottish naturalist. 
West, James, English antiquarian. 
Tate, Francis, English author. 

46. Mill, J. Stuart, English philosopher and economist. 
Armsby, James H., physician. 

47. Fine, Oronce,;French mathematician. 

Plant, Johann Trangott, German writer. 
Dow, Neal. originator of the ** Maine Law.” 
South, Sir a, English astronomer. 
Worth, William Jenkins, American general. 

48. Thou, de, Jaceges Auguste, French statesman. 
Sands, Robert Charles, American journalist. 
Sands, Alexander Hamilton, lawyer. 

How, William, born in London, author. 
Tell, Wilhelm, legendary Swiss hero. 

49 Mrs. Humphr ard, author. 

50. Vince, S., English mathematician and astronomer. 

King, Rufus, American statesman. 

Kind, Johann F., German littérateur and poet. 


51. Gall, St., called “‘ the Apostle of the Swiss.”’ 
Sophie, an heir to the English crown. 
Little, Henry, American general, Confederate. 
52. Young, Edward, English poet. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, author. 
Poli, Martino, Italian chemist. 
53. Sophie May, American writer: 


of M. N. Robinson of Lancaster, Pa., who had 289 good names. 


LINE. 

Leo, Juan, Moorish geographer. 

> Coq, Le, Henri, French naturalist. 

54. Kate Greenaway, Engiish artist. 

55. tferold, Johann Basil, German writer. 

Lady Dufferin, wite of Ear! of Dutterin. 
Cade, John, noted rebel in time of Henry VI. 

56. Hey, William, English jurist. 

57. Dance, Sir Nathaniel, Knglish painter. 

58. Ken, Thomas, celebrated Engiish prelate. 

Uffa, a Saxon, king of Mercia. 

Settie, Elkanah, Englisn dramatic poet. 

Thou, de, Frangois A., executed for conspiracy. 
Politi, Alessandrs, Italian scholar and writer. 

59. Rust, George, English divine and author. 

Sands, Henry Berton, surgeon. 
Sand, George, French novelist. 
Park, Mungo, explorer ot Africa. 
Jewel, John, bishop of Salisbury. 

60. Worth, celebrated ** man-dressmaker ” of Paris. 

Man (or Maan), Cornelis, Dutch painter. 
King, William, Maine statesman. 
Kansom, I. E. G., American general. 

Ball, Kobert, Irish naturalist. 

61, Tonti, Lorenzo, Italian banker ; orig. ‘‘ Tontines.” 
Gray, Thomas, English poet. 

Haggard, H. Kider, author. 
62. Hoar, Samuel, American lawyer. 
Frost, ‘Thomas, clerg yman. 
Ingon J, surnamed the Good King of Sweden. 
Lin, Linus, Bishop of Kome. 
Dow, Lorenzo, eccentric Methodist preacher. 

63. Butt, George, English clergyman and poet. 

Eve, Maria Lou, Americas authoress. 
Early, Jubal A., Confederate general. 
Tosti, Earl of Northumberland. 

64. Fort, G. L., American soldier and politician. 

Wing, Vincent, English astronomer and author. 

Orme, William W., soldier ; supervising agent in 

United States treasury. 

Little, Wilham, English historian. 

Sand, Christuph, German theologian. 

Corner, Flaminio, Venetian senator and author. 

Love, George M., United States army officer. 

King, William Kufus, vice president U. S., 1852. 

Lay, Benjamin. eccentric philanthropist. 

66. Gall, Ferdinand, German author. 

Knight, T. A., physiologist and horticulturist. 
Little, Thomas (Thomas Moore), Irish poet. 
67. Smiles, Samuel, British biographer. 
Eve, Joseph A., American physician. 
Ling, Pehr Henrik, founder of modern gymnastic 
institutions. 
Laughlin, James Lawrence, political economist. 
68. Lips, Johann Heinrich, Swiss painter. 
Early, John, clergyman. 
Lair, Pierre Aimé, French writer. 

70. North, Frederick, prime minister of England. 

71. Foraker, Joseph Benson, governor of Ohio. 

Hell, Maximilian, Hungarian astronomer. 
Hough, George Washington, astronomer. 
Way, Albert, English ac hzologist. 
. Canal (or Canaletto), Antonio. Italian painter. 
Light, Alexander Luder, engineer of Canadian 
government railways. 

73. Bass, Heinrich, German physician. 

Ries, Ferdinand, composer, German school. 

Ross, Sir William C. English miniature painter. 
74. Dana, R_H., American lawyer. 

Alger, William RK., American writer. 

England, Sir Richard. British general 

New, John C , United States treasurer in 1875-6. 

75. Story, Robert, British lyric poet. 

3 Hiscock, Frank, United States senator. 

Bull, Ole B., celebrated Norwegian violinist. 

77. Doo, George Thomas, English historical engraver. 
Lamont, Daniel, private sec’y of Grover Cleveland. 
Comer, Thomas, English actor. 

Fort, ‘fomlinson, American physician and author. 
Hand, t erdinand G., German philologist. 

78. List, Friedrich, German political economist. 

Mus (Decius Mus) Publius, Roman consul. 

Cappa, Carlo Alberto, leader of 7th regiment band. 
79. March, Ausias, Spanish poet. 

Orme, Rcbert, distinguished historian. 

Randall, James Ryder, song writer. 

March, Miguel, Spanish painter, religious subjects. 

80. Round, William Marshall Fitts, author. 


65. 
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LINE, 
80. Ball, Dyer, physician, missionary and educator. 


Lowell, James Kussell, American poet and scholar. 

Re, G. Francesco, Italian botanist and physician. 

Dent, John C., Canadian journalist. 

Rand, Isaac, physician and author. 

Glass, or Glas, John, captain of a merchant-ship, 
murdered by his crew. 


. Platt, Oriville H., United States senator. 


. Ast, Georg 


Sala, George A., English \ittérateur. 
Massé, Jean Baptiste, French artist. 
A. F., German scholar and teacher. 
Abbott, Kev. Jacob, popular American author. 


. Butler, Benjamin F., American general. 


Waite, Morrison K., chief justice United States. 
Ord, John W., English poet. 


. Patti, Adelina, popular operatic singer. 


Rapin, Reué, French Jesuit, Latin poet. 

Real, de, Pierre Frangvis, French politician. 

Dee, John, English astrologer and mathematician. 
Orth, Godiove 5., statesman ; framed ** Orth bill.” 
Petit, Jean Louis, celebrated French surgeon. 
Lea, isaac, American naturalist. 


4 Little, James Lawrence, surgeon. 


Julia Ward Howe, American writer, _ 
Sée, Germain, French physician and writer. 


. Mary Howitt, popular English authoress. 


Mary, Queen ot Scots. 

Friend, John, English physician and author. | 
Gage, ‘1 homas, missionary, many years in Mexico. 
Edison, T. A., American electrician and inventor. 
Broke, Sir Philip B. Vere, British rear-admiral. 
Lea, Henry C., author. 


Kudolph, Dutch general. 
And: 


, John, British, general of the American 
Revolution. 
Broke, Francis J., officer of American Revolution. 
Fea, Carlo, Italian antiquary author. 


. Bute, John Stuart, British statesman and writer. 


Vance, Zebulon B., United States senator. 

Dieu, de, Louis, Dutch Protestant minister, writer. 
Home, dir Everard, eminent Scottish surgeon. 
Ward, Capt. James, American naval officer. 
Cable, George W., popular American author. 
Ball, Lhomas, sculptor. 

Grandi, Guido, Italian mathematician. 

Augur, Hezekiah, American sculptor and inventor. 


. Ens, Kaspar, German writer. 


Hall, Lyman, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


SECOND PRIZE LIST, 


. Ball, Sir Alexander Joho, English naval officer. 


Grand, Le, Antoine, French writer. 
Ina (or Inas), king ot the West Saxons. 
Ball, John, English preacher. 


. O, d’, Francois, Marquis, French financier. 


Buil, Bernardo, benedictine monk. 

Darke, William, American officer in Revolution. 
Hail, Newman, English dissenting minister. 
Don, Laura, American novelist. 

Dance, George, English architect. 

Home, David, Scottish Protestant minister. 
Lee, Kobert E., Confederate general. 

Pin, Elzear, French poet. 


. Tell, William, Swiss hero. 


5. 


6. RK 
8. 
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10. 


Story, Joseph, American jurist and author. 
Reade, Charles, English novelist. 

Good, John Mason, English physician and author. 
House, John F., United States congressman. 
‘Keep, Josiah, conchologist. 

Gran, Daniel, Austrian fresco-painter. 

Fair, James G., United States senator. 

Allan, Sir William, British historical painter. 
and, Edward S., American lawyer and poet. 
Ble, du, Nicolas, French general. i 

Benjamin Harrison, president ot United States. 
Row, John, Scottish divine, 
Carr, Kugene A., American general. 

War, de la, Lord, Colonial Gov. of Virginia. 
Allison, William B., United States senator. 
Dawes, Henry L., United States senator. 
Cap, Paul A., French pharmacist and naturalist. 
a district attorney New York City. 

Ord, Edward O. C., American general. 

Tod, David, governor of Ohio in 1862. 
Cleveland, Grover, ex-president of United States. 
Row, John, minister of the parish of Carnock, 

Scotland, for 50 years. 


Ward, J. Q. A., American sculptor. 


13. Ward, | ames, English painter. 


14. 


15. 
16, 


17. 


13. Donne, Alfred, 


19. 


Mott, Lucretia, 
thropist. 

Ring, John, English surgeon and writer. 

Morton, Levi P., vice-president of United States. 

Dent, John H., American naval officer. 

King, Rufus, American statesman. 

West, Benjamin, American painter. 

Ball, Thomas, American sculptor. 

Story, W. W., American lawyer and sculptor. 

Best, ‘Willem, Dutch jurist and writer. 

Call, Sir John, English officer. 

Honoré, de, Sainte-Marie, learned monk. 

Guest, Edwin, English scholar. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, American author. 

Host, N. T., physician to the Austrian emperor. 


merican reformer and philan- 


rench savan. 

Sand, Gooaye (Madame Dudevant), novelist. 
Wade, B. F., United States senator. 

Row, John, Hebrew scholar and educator. 
Street, A. B., American pe and writer. 
Cousin, Victor, French philosopher. 

Blanche of Artois, wife of Henry I. 

Eve, * Mrs. Adam.” 

Sala, George A., English author. 


20. Blanche Willis Howard, American novelist. 


Falle. Philip, author. 


21. Rea, William, English musician. 


Ling. 
21. Lyon, Mary, founder of Mt. Holyoke Female Sem. 
22. Gage, Thomas, British general. “ 
Wit, Ferdinand Johannes, German pojitician. 
Ack, John, Brussels painter. 
Langtry, Lily, actress. 
Butt, George, English clergyman and poet. 
Ball, R. S., lrish astronomer and mathematician. 
Ach, Johann Van, German painter. 

. Til, Van, Solomon, Dutch theologian. 

. Rush, Richard, American,statesman. 

. Pullman, George M., of Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Train, rancis, one of America’s Great 

Impossible.” q 
Pie, Louis F. D E., French cardinal and author. 
Sand, Christoph, German theologian. 

. Alle, Girolamo, Italian orator and writer. 

. Butt, Isaac, Lrish lawyer, politician and author. 
Gall, Richard, Scottish poet. 

‘Tod, Eli, American physician. 
Guise, de, Charles, Cardinal de Lorraine. 

. Guest, Edwin, English scholar. 

Ord, James L., surgeon in United States pm 5 
Ally, surnamed the Lion of God; Arabian caliph. 
Armour. Phil., millionare pork-packer, Chicago. 
Dent, Col. F. T., United states army. 

Say, Thomas, American naturalist. 

. Hand, Ferdinand Gotthelf, scholar. 

King, T. Starr, American preacher and author. 
Bela, I, king ot Hungary in 1059. 
Day, Jeremiah, president of Yale College, 1817-46. 

. Sand, Karl Ludwig, Germen patriot. 

Kam, de, Pierre sees X. Belgian historian. 
Ent, Sir George, English physician and author. 
{Rein, Johannes Justus, German geographer. 
Corne, H yacinthe, French writer. 

32. Zea, Don Francisco Antonio, statesman. 
Row, Jean, French writer. 
San, Gerard Xavier, Belgian painter. 
Rains, James, American general. 

33. Fcrman, Simon, English fortune teller. 
Man, Cornelius, portrait painter. 
Clemens, S. L. ** Mark Twain,” humorist. 

34. Place, de la, kierre, French jurist. 

35- Hero, mathematician and writer. 
Fuller, chief justice United States supreme court. 
Ash, Edward, physician. 

36. Espy, James P., American meteorologist. 

. Therese, Marie, empress of Austria. 5 
Ward, Capt. James H., American naval officer. 
Howe, Elias, inventor of the sewing-machine. 
Bein, Johann, designer and engraver. 

. Duchess, The, pen name of an English novelist. 
Etty, William, English painter. 

Pet, Antoine, French physician. 
Bright, John, English orator and statesman. 

. Ingals, J. q United States senator. 
Howells, W. D., American author. 

Heron, Robert, author. 

Allen, Elizabeth Akers, American poet. 
Ring, Van Pieter, painter. 

Ream, Vinnie, sculptor. 

. Herman, pace , Swiss mathematician. 
Style, William, English law writer. 

. Eh, Hebrew high priest and judge. 

Keach, Benjamin, English Baptist preacher. 
Way, Albert, English archeologist and author. 
Siret, Adolphe, Belgian writer. 

Osee, a Hebrew prophet. 

. Ray, William, American pcet. 

Story, Thomas, minister of the Society of Friends. 

. List, Friedrich, German political economist. 
Guest, Lady Charlotte E. 

Hoar, George F., United States senator. 
Nota Alberto, Italian dramatist. 
Mena, de, Felipe Gil, Spanish painter. 
3. Aldrich, T. B., American writer. 
jelly. Marie Elisabeth, French actress. 
‘ell, John, English dissenting theologian. 
West, Lionel-Sackville, British minister to U. S. 
. Mills, Clark, American s.ulptor. 
Goss, Sir John, English musician and composer. 
. Als, Peter, Danish painter. . 

Fine, Oronce, French mathematician. 

Plant, Johann T., German writer. 

Dow, Lorenzo, eccentric Methodist preacher. 

Southworth, Emma D. N., American novelist. 

Sands. Robert Charles, journalist. 

Doll, Friedrich Wilhelm, German sculptor. 

How, Wiliiam, physician and author. 

. Mrs. Humphry Ward, English writer. 
. Vince, S , English mathematician and astronomer. 

King, William R., American statesman. 

Kind, Karl Theodor, German writer. 

. Allan, Sir Hugh, founder of Allan steamship line. 

Cort, Cornelius, designer and engraver. 

Sophie Electress of Hanover. 

Little, Henry, American general. 

. Corti, Matteo, Italian medical writer. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Scotch author. 

Young, Brigham, high priest of the Mormons. 

Politi, Alessandro, Italian scholar. 

. Sophie, Dorathea, queen of Prussia. 

May, Samuel J., American Unitarian preacher. 

Leon, Diego, Spanish genera), 

Coq (or Le Ccq), Henri, French naturalist. 

. Kate Greenaway, artist. 

Corner, Flaminio, Ven. senator. 

. Herold, Louis Joseph F., French composer. 

Lady Dufferin, authoress. 

noted Irish rebel. 

Ess, Van, Kar!, Catholic theologian. 

. Ess, Van, I eander, theologian. 
. Dance, Sir Nathaniel, English painter. 
. Aken. Van, Jan, artist and engraver. 

Offa, Saxon, king of Mercia. 

Settle, Elkanah, English dramatic poet. 

Poli, Martinio, Italian chemist. 

. Rust, George, English divine. 


LIN 
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60. 


E. 
Leo, XIII, present Pope. 
Spark, Thomas, English clergyman. 

ewel, John, bishop of Salisbury. 

forth, celebrated ** man-milliner” of Paris. 
King, 1 homas, actor and dramatist. 
Ransc m, E., governor ot Michigan, 1848-50. 
Ball, John, lrish scientist. 


. Dan, son of the Hebrew patriarch. 


Tonti, Lorenzo, Italian banker. 
Emo, Angelo, Venetian statesman and admiral. 
Gray, Thomas, English poet. 
Haggard, Kider H., novelist. 
oar, Samuel, lawyer. 
Frost, E., English painter. 
Revel, Gabriel, French painter. 
Dow, Neal, originator ot the ** Maine Law.” 


. butt, George, Irish lawyer. 


Eve, Paul F., American surgeon. 
Early, Jubal A., Confederate general. 
Tosti, Earl of Northumberland. 

Lea, Isaac, American naturalist. 


. Fort, Le, rrangois, Swiss general and admiral. 


Grow, Galusha A., American politician. 
Orme, William, Scottish preacher and biographer, 
Tod, James, English army, and writer. 


. Little, William, English historian. 


Corner. Julia, English authoress. 

Love, Christopher, executed for an attempt to re- 
store Charles LI. 

King, T. Butler, American politician. 


. Allan, David, Scotch painter. 


Arpe, Peter Friedrich, educator. 

Kmght, John Prescott, English portrait painter. 
Little, W. J. Knox, British pes and writer. 
Mai, Angelo, Italian cardinal. 


. Smiles, Samuel, British biographer. 


Ling, P. H.,founder of modern gymnastics, 
Eon, da’, Beaumont, French diplomatist. 


. Lipse, Juste, Fiemish scholar. 


Early. John, bishop of the M. E. Church. 
Lair, Pierre Aime, French writer. 

Annot, Pierre Nicholas, French writer. 

Eye, Von, John Ludolf August, German artist. 


. North, Sir fhomas, English writer. 


Nes, Van, Jan, Dutch painter. 
Other, Norwegian traveler of the 9th century. 


. Foraker, Joseph B., governor ot Ohio. 


Hell, Theodor, pen name of Karl G. T. Winkler, 
German littérateur. 


. Canal, Antonio, Italian painter. 


Brough, John, governor of Ohio. 
Ries, Fercinand, German composer and pianist. 
Cross, Sir Richard A., English statesman. 


. Alger, Russell A., governor of Michigan. 


England, Sir Richard, brigadier-general. 
New, John C., consul general to London. 


. Story, Robert, British lyric poet. 
. Hiscock, Frank, United States senator. 


Bull, Ole B., Norwegian violinist. 
Amon, son of Manasseh, king of Judea. 


. Doo, G. T., engraver. 


Lamont, Col. Dan, private secretary to President 
Cleveland. 

Omer, LI, eighth caliph of the Omeyyade dynasty. 

Dan, a prince who founded Denmark. 


. Lis, Vander Jan, painter. 


Mus, Decius Publius, Roman consul. 

March, Francis Andrew, LL. D., professor of 
English and of comparative philology. 

Orme, Robert, historian. 

Suppe, Von, German composer. 

March, Daniel, D. D., American author. 


. Round, William M. F., American novelist. 


Ball, Robert, Irish scientist. 
Lowell, James Russel], American poet, critic and 
scholar. 


. Real, de, Gaspard, French writer. 


Glass, Solomon, German | uthern divine. 


. Hug, Johann L., German Catholic theologian. 


Platt, Orville H., United States senator. 
Sala, Vitala, italian painter. 

Sande, Van deu Jan, Flemish historian. 
Massé, Jean Baptiste. French artist. 


. Abbott, Rev. Jacob, American author. 


84. Butler, B 


F., American politician and general. 
Waite, M. R., LL. D., chief justice of United 
States supreme court. 


. Patti, Adelina, singer. 


Rapin, Nicolas, French poet. 
Real, Saint de, Abbé, historical writer. 


. Cant, Andrew, Scottish minister. 


. Little (Knox-Little), W’. 


Petit, John, United States senator. 

Lead, Jane, English mystical writer. 

1 ". J., Canon of Worcester 
Julia Ward Howe, American poetess. 

Arne, Cecilia Young, celebrated singer. 


. Mary Howitt, English writer and novelist. 


Mary, William A., officer in United States army. 

Gage, Thomas, British general. 

Broke, F. J., American officer in Revolution. 

Edison, Thomas A., American electrician and 
inventor. 

Lea, Thomas G , botanist. 


. André, John, British officer. 


Trip, Hendrik Rudolph, Dutch general. 
Broke, Sir Phil Bowes Vere, British rear-admiral. 
Fea, Carlo, Italian antiquary. 


. Bute, John Stuart, Earle of Bute. 


Lingg, Herman Ludwig Otto, German poet, 
Vance, Z. B., United States senator. 


. Home, Henry, Lord Kames, writer. 


Ward, Willian Hayes D. D., journalist. 
Dieu, Saint-Jean, life devoted to charity. 
Cable, George W., American novelist. 


. Ball, John, English Calvinistic divine and author. 


Randi, Lorenzo, Italian cardinal. 
Allan, Thomas, F. R. S., Scotch mineralogist. 


. Hall, Charles Francis, American explorer. 
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Goop HouSEBKEEPING. 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MAY 11, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKkkEgPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philad.lphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, VOLUME NINE. 

Four years of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with abundant assurances 
of many more good years to come—from our constantly increasing 
subscription list; from our generous advertising patronage; from 
the thousands of the heartiest of hearty commendations of our 
readers and the press far and wide. 

It might perhaps be interesting to our friends to know of some 
of the substantial achievements of GooD HOUSEKEEPING during 
the four years which closed with the last number. Briefly, then, 
it has been introduced into and found a warm welcome in over 
twenty thousand homes, (in many of which it is kept on file for 
daily reference and instruction,) by direct orders to the publish- 
ing office, and into thousands of others through the distributing 
mediums of newsdealers and news stands which we have no 
means of locating. 

It has received and printed contributions from nearly every one 
of the forty-two United States, old and young; from Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Mexico, England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Italy, China 
and Japan, and has its readers in all English-speaking countries 
and some others as well. 


The supply department for our regular issues has never been so 
abundantly provided for as now of fresh, interesting, practically 
valuable papers for discussion in print in each forthcoming number, 
as soon as each Fortnightly laid table can be cleared of its con- 
tents and a new cloth spread for the delectation and sustenance of 
our readers. 

“Good words for GooD HOUSEKEEPING” come to us by every 
mail, from all parts of the, country, written by those who have 
sampled our Bill of Fare, and we could fill an entire number of our 
magazine with such as these without exhausting the supply. We 


have space here for only a baker’s dozen of personal remarks and 
about the same of editorial comments. 


From Cambridge@ort, Mass 

I wonder if all the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING feel as I do—a 
sort of sense of ownership in it, and as much pleasure, when a particu- 
larly good number comes out, as if I were the editor-in-chief? My only 
regret is that as I belong to a club I cannot keep the back numbers, but 
must pass them on when my week is up. Still, as it begins with me, I 
have a chance to “‘ skim the cream off”’ first. I am anxiously waiting for 
the returns from the Puzzle Department. The family think I spend a 
good deal of time over the Biographical Dictionary as well as Webster 
and Worcester. Being, however, somewhat of an invalid, it gives me 
much amusement to find out how “‘ quick witted”’ I am. 

From Milwaukee, Wis.: 

My husband and myself were off on a trip through Europe, lasting the 
most of last year and I have not yet found time since my return, to look 
at the numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that came during our absence, 
but the four numbers that have come since our return remind me that 
my subscription expires with No. 95. As I would be sorry to have it 
cease coming, I send my own subscription with that of two of my friends 
who have been so pleased with the numbers they read in our home, that 
they wish to have it in their own. 

From Orange, N. /.: 

I would not be without Goop HouseEKEEPING if it cost twice as much 
as it does. 

From Nanaino, in far away British Columbia: 

I enclose the right name of this town for you on a label, as I have been 
so afraid that I might lose a number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I quite | 
agree with the lady who said that she would sooner go without a new 
bonnet than GooD HOUSEKEEPING. My husband is always delighted 
to bring it as he comes home, where it is appreciated. 

From Cairo, Til. : 

No publication which comes into the household is valued more than 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING, and many are the inquiries if it fails to appear. 
From Memphis, Tenn.: 

I have seen two or three numbers of your interesting magazine and 
feel that I have lost a great deal in not seeing it before. But “as it never 
is too late to mend,’ I enclose the amount of a year’s subscription and 
will try and get my friends to order it also. 

From Bath, Me.: 

I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the very best and most practical 
journal of its kind published, and aside from that, it is so well printed 
and on such excellent paper, that it is a real pleasure to look it over. I 
have preserved all my numbers. 

From Toledo, O.: 

I have long been an admirer of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, frequently buy- 
ing copies at the news stands. I have also the first four of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING series, and was so decidedly successful in making candy 
from Catherine Owen’s directions that it gave me a distaste for candies 
in the market. I seldom buy any now, even from the best confectionery 
stands, as I can make home made candies equal to the best I can get. 
From Syracuse, N. Y.: 

I wrote Saturday stopping my subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
but upon second thought, I have decided that I do not wish to give it up 
as I know it is a great help to me. 

From Covington, Ky.: 

I have enjoyed Goop HousEKEEPING more than any periodical that I 
have ever taken and I honestly believe it has tanght me to be a better 
wife and mother, as well as a better housekeeper. * 

From Port Chester, N. Y.: 

It goes without saying that all the family enjoy your magazine. 
From Holley, N. Y.: ‘ 

I donot wish to lose a single number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. Every 
one here who sees it is in raptures over it. 
From Worcester, Mass. : 

I cannot praise Goop HOUSEKEEPING enough. It is invaluable to the 
practical housekeeper, every suggestion is so full of common sense and 
so easy to follow—so full of wisdom. Long life to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Portland (Me.) Globe: 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a veritable encyclopedia of useful knowledge 
for the housekeeper’s family. 

Lowell (Mass.) Vox Populi: 

Goop HousEKEEPING is as near perfection as capital and skill can ap- 

proach in the matter of a publication for the matron of a family. 
San Francisco Hotel Gazette : 
The articles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING are all carefully written and bear 
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the imprint of thought upon all matters relating to a well arranged house- 
hold. The range of thought is wide and in any volume will be found 
suggestions of material advantage to the intelligent housekeeper on al- 
most every affair of life. e: 

Western Recorder, Louisville, Ky. 

Goop HousExkEEPING is the only magazine of its kind we know of and 
we cannot conceive of anything better. 

Janesville (Wis.) Signa/: 

Goop HousEKEEPING is the best home magazine in this country. 
The Home News, Bryn Mawr, Pa. : 

Goop HouskKEEPING has never ceased to be attractive to a large and 
appreciative circle of readers. It certainly stands in a high niche of a 
little world of its own and fills it admirably. 

Salem (Mass.) Odserver: 

Goop HousgKEEPING is one of the very best of household magazines 
and a great aid not only to the young housekeeper, but to more expe- 
rienced ones as well. 

Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING is so universally excellent that it is difficult to 
specify as to its valuable features. 
The Churchman, New York City: 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING aims at something higher and better than mere 
gastronomic delectation and deserves a wide publicity. 
Carthage (Ill.) Republican: 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best home magazines in the world. 
It should be in every household. 


Canada Statesman: 
No better magazine published than GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Geyer’s Stationer, New York City: 

Where is the household that Goop HousEKEEPING does not brighten? 
The kitchen, the table, the parlor and the chamber all receive attention. 
Nor are the fashioris or the babies neglected. The quality of the fiction 
which helps to brighten many of its pages is excellent. 


Cairo (Ill.) Citizen : 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a criterion for all matters of good taste and 
economy pertaining to the comfort and welfare of the home. It should 
go into every household in the land. 


Boston Commonwealth : 

To appreciate the substantial merits of GooD HOUSEKEEPING one has 
but to compare it with its competitors in the same field,—a difficult task, 
by the by, as Goop HOUSEKEEPING is literally incomparable. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American: 

No venture in the magazine field has made, from the first, a more com- 
plete success than Goop HOUSEKEEPING; it has filled a place before 
vacant, so completely that one is led to wonder whether the magazine 
has been skillfully arranged to occupy the position or the place been 
carved out specially for the magazine. It provides the housekeeper with 
a thousand bits of information, not as to mere theories or ideals, but of 
downright practical interest and value. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

What’s in a name? Perhaps even GoopD HOUSEKEEPING by 
any other name would be as good, though we don’t venture any 
opinion on that point. We dare assert, however, without fear of 
contradiction, that the articles in this “ No Name” number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are just as good as they stand, as they would be 
if the authors’ names were attached tothem. This cannot be gain- 
said. Let us see what they are about. 

The first page is literally and truly a poem and a picture and 
there is a suggestion of music in it, too, if you know how to look 
for it. Perhaps the picture will call to mind the old song about 
the “ pretty pear tree with leaves,” and the poem may suggest that 
spring and summer seem to be running a race with Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING this time, and at the present writing it seems about “nip 
and tuck” as to which will get there first. 

The writer of ‘‘ The Dead of the Household ” sets forth in strong 
but none too strong colors, the evil elements that hang about our 
funeral customs. If we could obtain the judgment of departed 
friends in the matter it would, no doubt, be like this in spirit, if not 
in matter. 


“Something good for Tea” is always a desideratum and often 
forms the unknown quantity of a puzzling problem. The sugges- 
tions under this head may be helpful to somebody who is struggling 
with the puzzle. 

The argument for the observance of the forms of Etiquette, on 
page 6,is presented in simple and direct terms, and touches the 
general principle upon which all behavior is to be judged. The 
conclusion that may be drawn is that unselfishness is the real foun- 
dation of good manners. 

“ Keeping the Mouth Shut” is not so easy a task for some people 
as for others, but considering that there are many and cogent 
reasons for doing it, it ought to be practised more generally than 
itis. The paper on the subject emphasizes some of these reasons 
and shows how vitally important they are. 

If you cannot “sleep o’nights” and would like to reform your 
life in that regard, you ought to find something in the long list of 
prescriptions under the title “ Food and. Sleep,” that will hit your 
case. Perhaps the whole difficulty might be summed up by vary- 
ing Shakespeare a little and letting “good digestion wait on appe- 
tite, and sleep on both.” 

The winning words of winsome women often ameliorate the 
morbid melancholy of misanthropic men, but never, perhaps, more 
certainly than when they convey such a message as is described in 


- “What my Wife Said.” 


Since Mr. Mallock asked and tried to answer the question “Is 
Life Worth Living?” it has been discussed in many aspects. A 
very practical side of itis presented in this paper. Some of our 
readers who are “good at arithmetic” may like to figure on it a 
little more. 

Clearly the “Little Folk” who “want to see the wheels go 
round” have a friend at court. The earnest and sensible plea 
that is made for them ought to produce an effect greatly to their 
advantage. 

There is a use and an abuse of almost everything that enters into 
the life of mankind. Even the best things are not exceptions and 
when the best things are abused the pity of it seems the greater. 
People who are given to kissing overmuch may find a wholesome 
suggestion in the paper on “ The Kissing Habit.” 

Some practical hints about Scrap-book Making are furnished in 
the paper on page 15. 

Somebody who likes cats—evidently a man and therefore a some- 
what unusual phenomenon in this connection—pleads for a better 
recognition of the value-and intelligence of Grimalkin as a pet in 
the paper on “ Cats and Dogs.” 

There are plenty of side-dishes and relishes on our bill of fare 
and a generous number of vases of flowers in the shape of poetry, 
all of which are confidently commended to your attention. 

In the department of “Quiet Hours with the Quick-witted” 
an unusally rich treat is offered in the shape of three Prize Puzzles 
to try the ingenuity and test the perceptive power and perseverance 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers. There is a Bill of Fare for din- 
ner all formally laid down, but hidden, as it were in a napkin, a 
Cryptogram that is not at all Shakespearian, and a brand new set 
of Anagrams in which the masked and twisted faces of many 
familiar and loved GooD HOUSEKEEPING friends appear, yet in 
such unrecognizable guise that their discovery may be as puzzling 
as it will be amusing to those who attempt it. We shall not tell 
whether the names of contributors to the present number are to be 
found in the Anagrams; but in regard to the authorship of these 
“ No Name” papers we will give you one “pointer ”—somebody 
wrote them—every one! 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SHAME OF IT. 


The writers of “ blood and thunder literature” may well stand | 


aghast at the inroads being made, of late, into the chosen field of 
their professional sensationalism. The dime novel is being diluted 
and enlarged in its scope and purpose, by a lifting of it toa high- 
er plane of reading and thought, than it has heretofore occupied. 
Culture and capability are being added to the crude elements of 
literary labor that have heretofore been used in the cultivation of 


the fields of thrilling romance, adding largely to the plethoric vol- | 


umes of corrupt and evil tendencies of a lower grade of concep- 
tion and treatment. 


The baser elements of humanity are being appealed to unblush- | 


ingly and boldly, by both writers and publishers, for purposes of 
notoriety and gain. The indecencies and immoralities of heroes 
and heroines are now covered with garments of pseudo decency 
and propriety and sent forth to a curious world as leading charac- 
ters of the realms of fiction. Vice is clothed in silks and satins. 
Error is winked at compromisingly. Questionable theories and 


practices are being draped in seemly guise. Well-chosen words | 


and honeyed phrases distill delectable drops of moral miasma 
fascinatingly mingled with pleasant sights and sounds and fragrant 
with sweet odors. Suggestion is made a panoplied pack-horse, up- 
on which sin and shame are suffered to ride, in glorious apparel 


into the Homes of the World, where, once entrance is made, a 


dislodgment is not easy. 
The fortress of home life is being stormed by golden balls and 


glittéring bayonets. The home citadels of peace and purity are | 
being carried by force of pitiable persuasive suggestion and | 


sophistry. The flag of unholy purpose is being raised in brilliant 
colors and graceful folds over a half-crazed populace. Cargoes of 


dollars are being emptied, by worldly-wise publishers, into the laps | 
of purient writers, for the heaping up of worldly gains that are | 


seemingly pure and healthy in toneand temper. But there is moth 
and rust on such harvested grain. There is smut on the hands of 
the reapers. There is decay and death in the granaries where such 


are hoarded, that will in due time turn to rottenness and breed | 


corruption and unhealthfulness and spread their malarious in- 
fluence to the ends of the earth and ascend in a smoke of malarial 
stench to the heavens. 

There is poison secreted in the nib of the pens of many of our 
writers, the bitterness of gall and the drug of stupefaction mingled 


with the contents of their ink-wells, while the veil of concealment | 
is deftly drawn across the title-page of many a book that lies side | 


by side with standard literature, on the counters of reputable 
book publishers and booksellers. And such too, find a place in 
respectable homes, in fellowship with the thoughts of pure minds 
and the writings of honest pens. 

Without the honesty of purpose—bad though it be—of writers 


who appeal directly to the coarser elements of every day life, this | 


refinement of reprobacy foists itself upon public notice in borrow- 
ed plumes and disguised attire. It is stealing the “livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in” with a bitter vengeance, and the 
subtle hypocrisy of the effort seeks to divide honors and patronage 
with Sue and Zola, who are copied and improved upon in a finer, 


keener sense of fashionable filth and delicate debauchery of soul | 


and body than have yet been attempted by Zola, Sue and others of 
tucir kith and kin. The evil thus wrought and being wrought out, 
is far-reaching and the floods of our refined sensational literature 
can only be stayed by closing the doors of all true homes to their 
entrance, and when an entrance is gained before the elements of 
the pest is discovered, the sooner turned into ashes the better. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


*“*“USELESS KNOWLEDGE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

We hear continually of the disordered house of the well-educated 
woman. Does any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING know a well- 
educated woman who does her own housework and has an orderly 
| house? I think some statistics on the subject would be interesting. 

While making some suggestive comments on the subject of edu- 

cation, the writer of “ Useless Knowledge,” in issue of April 13, 

inquires of what use is a knowledge of chemistry and higher mathe- 

matics and hydrostatics to the wife of a man who may have to do 
| her own housework and care for her own children?” There are 
some principles of hydrostatics, I believe, would be far from use- 
less to the wife of a man, but granting the uselessness of calculus 
and hydrostatics, I think it must strike many readers that chemis- 
try is the last study that should be placed in that category. Un- 
doubtedly chemistry, as given in connection with physiology in the 
cooking-school training, is best adapted to the housewife, but the 
one who has studied it in high school or college is, | believe, the 
better housewife for it. The best mistress knows best what and 
wherewith she has to do, and if “ knowledge will brighten the sun- 
shine,” surely knowledge will, and that alone can, take from house- 
work the odium of drudgery and give it dignity as woman’s work. 

In the present lack of manual training, chemistry is almost the 
| only study that offers some slight training to the hand and sense 
as well as to the brain, and we can ill afford to drop it from the 
girl’s curriculum. H. A. B. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


| AGAIN CALLED FOR. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

When you have room I would like to see a reprint of this poem 
in your valuable magazine. S. M. F. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SOMETIME. 


- Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned 
And sun and stars forever more have set, 

The things which our weak judgment here has spurned, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 

As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 

And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 

And how what seemed reproof, was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How when we called He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 

And e’en as prudent parents disallow 

To much of sweet to craving babyhood, 

So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out the portion for our lips to drink ; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh! do not blame your loving Father so, 

But wear your crown with an obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath, 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friends, 
And that sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working see, 
- We could interpret all this doubt and strife 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart, 
God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold; 
We must not tear the close shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if through patient toil, we reach the land, 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say *‘ God knew the best.”’ 
May Riley Smith. 
These well-chosen words and comforting lines of Mrs. Smith 
were printed in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of May 30, 1885, but they 
will bear printing again and again, and will be eagerly read again 
and again and treasured in many a heart where sorrow broods 
| and affection dwells.—Zditor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


A SPRING-TIME CHIRP. 

The blue-birds and the robins red, 
This morning came in pairs ; 

The blue-birds with much modesty, 
The robins with some airs. 

The morning winds moved gently 
The reddening maple tree, 

Where the blue-birds and the robins 
Piped their spring-time minstrelsy. 


The audience room was very large, 
The audience rather small— 

Peering through half-closed window blinds, 
One “ family circle”’ all ; 

The curtain rose at break of day, 
Dissolving into air ; 

The singers promptly were in place, 
For morning praise and prayer. 


The little chirping soloists, 
And choristers as well 
Trilled clearly all the higher notes, 
And to the lowest fell 
So perfectly, in time and tune, 
So blithely, and so gay, 
While the King of Day, from the eastern sky, 
Threw his robes of night away, 


And in his car of molten gold, 
With cloud-steeds snowy white, 

On perfumed breath—the morning air— 
Rode up the empyrean height, 

In regal robes and royal state, 
Passing our maple tree, 

Where the blue-birds and the robins 
Sang their morning melody. 


No flats, no sharps, not one false note, 
None hired to cry “encore ;”’ 

The daily programme warbled through, 
All this and nothing more, 

Comprising spring-time songs of joy, 
At early break of day, 

From the blue-birds and the robins, 
In a genuine matinee. 


With earnest listeners only— 
With only those who hear 

The song of the birds in spring-time, 
With eager listening ear ; 

The sky for an auditorium, 
The budding trees for bowers, 

For a guest the Sun of the morning ; 
Such are very precious hours. 


But, ah, the concert closes 
Too soon, by far, each day, 
And we look, and wait, and listen, 
As the bird-notes die away 
In the dim and vaulted distance 
Of the blue ethereal sky, 
Leaving rainbow tints of beauty, 
At our feet, as the world goes by. 
—Springfield Republican. 


A FLORAL FLIRTATION. 
In the garden were leisurely walking, 
Brave Robin and Roxy the fair, 
And Robin, while walking and talking, 
Twined roses in Roxy’s brown hair ; 


Rosebuds and roses all blushing, 
With sprigs of the sweet mignonette, 
While the blood to their faces kept rushing, 
When Robin’s eyes Roxy’s eyes met ; 


Jasmine, Laburnum, and Larkspur, 
Verbenas, deep dyed and pale, 

Gay pansies and Lilies of th’ Valley 
Heard Love tel! his stammering tale ; 


While the lovers kept walking and talking— 
Four eyes bent down to the ground ; 

Two hearts had been lost, they discovered, 
And then discovered them—found. 


But didn’t know what to do with them, 
The lost and found hearts—for a while, 
So each plucked a new and fresh nosegay, 

And each gave the other a smile. 


Each a stem of Forget-me-not gathered, 
And each said “ Take and keep this;” 
Their vows thus exchanged with fresh flowers, 
They sealed the exchange—with a kiss ; 


Fidelity, secrecy, silence, 
Each promised to faithfully hold, 
Till Robin could earn for his Roxy 
A home, and some shekels of gold. 


But alas, some open-eared listeners— 
Winged messengers, hurrying by, 
Saw what had been done in the garden, 

And tattled to earth and to sky ; 


‘“*Oh! Robin and Roxy are lovers,” 
They piped with a song and a shout, 

“ And have plighted their troth in the garden,” 
—So the delicate secret was out. 


The world soon had the whole story - 
Which Robin could not deny, 

And Roxy, when bantered about it, 
Blushed back ‘neath a mischievous eye. 


So Cupid, and Robin, and Roxy, 
Made love, with flowers for words, 
As they walked and talked in the garden, 
And nobody told but the birds. 
— The American Garden. 


MY WIFE ANDI. 


As we walk on the shore of the Ocean of Time, 
And talk of Eternity’s unknown clime,— 
My wife and I,— 
The swell of past years rolls in at our feet, 
In a rhythmical round of advance and retreat, 
Going farther away with the flow of each tide 
As hand clasped in hand we walk side by side, 
My wife and I. 


As storm-lifted breakers come near to our reach, 
We make our way over the sands of the beach, 
My wife and I; 

Then the roar of the ocean, the rime of the sea, 

Sweet melody make for my wife and for me, 

While the sunlight above casts shadows below, 

From clouds in the sky, as we walk to and fro, 
My wife and I. 


These clouds, as they pass, some dark and some 
light, 
We carefully note, as they rise to our sight, 
My wife and I; 
Some are golden and gorgeous, some heavy and 
black— 
Some brightly-tipped, silver-lined full at the 
back ; 
These hurrying by, in varying form. 
Give fair-weather promise, or bode us a storm, 
My wife and I. 


Thus together we’ve wandered, long reaches of 
years, 
Together been happy—together in tears, 
My wife and I; 
The blessings of heaven have come to our door, 
The blessings of health and of basket and store, 
Friendship, fortune and favor, as years grow 


apace, ~- 
Home comforts and joys in prominent place, 
My wife and I. 


Some heavy cloud-shadows have darkened our 
way, 
Still our path was alight ’neath love’s purest ray 
- My wife and I; 
Oft wounded and grieved, soul-weary and faint, 
We kept on our way, without pause, without 
plaint, 
And when the deep waters of sorrow came near, 
We twined our arms closer and walked without 
fear, 
My wife and I. 
And now as our steps grow shorter each day, 
Bearing each other’s burdens we still keep our 
way, 
My wife and I. 
Looking out to the future, across the dark sea, 
Each asking of each, ‘‘ To whom shall it be 
Given first to go out to that far-away shore?”’ 
Our days to renew and to live evermore, 
My wife and I. 


Should it fall to my lot to go first down life’s 
tide, 
With the messenger grim for my pilot and guide, 
My wife and I 
Will still have one life, though walking apart. 
By the River of Time, with hope in my heart, 
I will wait till the dip of the ferryman’s oar 
Unites us again, when life’s journey is o’er, 
My wife and I. 


Then together once more—on Eternity’s shore, 
Joined anew to be parted again never more, 
My wife and I, . 
She whose daily life here, ever true, ever pure, 
Teaches lessons of patience, tells me how to 
endure, 
Whose life joined to mine makes heaven below, 
And soothes the rough way as together we go, 
My wife and I. 


Should the ebb of the tide roll in on Time’s 
beach, 
And ruthlessly sweep away from my reach 
My wife, and I 
Be left here alone to watch and to wait, 
When she passes from sight beyond the straight 
gate, 
To meet me, I know, in good time she will come, 
That together, at last, we may wend our way 
home. 
—Berkshire Courier. 
FEET. 
A plump little foot, as white as the snow, 
Belonging to rollicking, frolicsome Joe, 
In a little red sock, with a hole in the toe, 
And a hole in the heel as well. 


A trim little foot, in a trim little shoe, 

Belonging to sixteen year old Miss Sue, 

And looking as if it knew just what to do, 
And do it in a way that would tell. 


A very large foot in homely array, 

Belonging to Peter, who follows the dray, 

So big that it sometimes is in its own way, 
And moves with the speed of a snail. 


Ah! a very big thing is the human foot, 

In dainty made shoe, or in clumsy boot, 

So ’tis well there are various tastes to suit, 
And that fashion can’t always prevail. 


The plump little foot, a beautiful sight, 

And the trim little foot, so taper and slight, 

And the very large foot, though much of a fright, 
Are traveling all the same road. 


And it matters but little how small or how great, 
So they never grow weary of paths that are 
straight, 
And at last walk in at the golden gate 
Of the city whose Builder is God. 
—Springfield Musket. 
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